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“FOR RICHER, FOR POORER, FOR BEITER, 
¥OR WORSE.” 


Ir was a cold, cheerless evening in the early 
part of December, when Mr. Anthon closed the 
door of his mercantile house, took the great 
key from its pondrous lock, and turned his 
face in the direction of home. Every work- 
ing day for twelve long years had been brought 
to its close in the same manner, and at nearly 
this very hour. But never before were his 
thoughts se sad, and his heart so heavy, and 
his step so slow as he left his place of toil and 
_ care, and sought his hayen of rest and joy. 
Well did he know that the same home comforts 
awaited him, the easy chair drawn to the warm- 
est nook by the fire, the warmly-lined slippers 
just ready for his weary feet, the fire bright 
and glowing, and the curtains closely drawn, 
to shield him from the least approach or sound, 
if possible, of the cold winds that now whistled 


around him. And there, too, he knew, brightest |. 


__and best of all, was the loving smile that had 
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neyer once failed to welcome him, while six 
little feet were silenced, that ‘six little ears 
might better listen for papa’s coming. But all 
of these could not lure him. He was going to 
them under different circumstances than he 
had ever entered into their presence before, 
and his heart was like lead in his bosom. The 
year, just closing, had been to him, as to many 
others, one of signal disasters in business. By 
the strictest attention to business he had made 
his small gains counterbalance his freqnent 
losses, and had now hoped he would struggle 
through the year with his doors still open and 
his prospects no darker. But just on the eve 
of its going out, he had learned that a well- 
known firm, in whose pecuniary strength he 
had the utmost confidence, who were largely 
his debtors, had declared themselves insolvent. 
This unlooked-for event so embarrassed his 
arrangements that he would be unable to meet 
demands made upon. him, and before another 
setting sun the store he had just left would be 


his no longer, and the key he carried must pass 


into other hands. He would have cared but 
little, comparatively, could the grim creditors 
have goneno farther than his place of business; 
but when he knew that they must enter his 
home-sanctuary, and take therefrom the lux- 
uries and comforts from his loved ones, he could 
hardly endure the idea. He went back again 
to the happy girlhood of his own sweet Nellie. 
He saw her once more with all that she could 
wish of pleasure in her paternal home, where 
he had found-her. He transplanted her, as he 
did ten years ago,. that very night, to his own 
home, a perfect counterpart to the one she had 
left, and where she had hitherto found only a 
thornless path and cloudless skies. How dear 
had she béen to him during these years of 
prosperity. How tenderly he had striven to 
shield her from the slightest'trouble of life, and 
now how could she meet adversity. How could 
she suffer the ills of poverty, who had never 
known an ungratified wish. Must he disclose 
the fact that he was poor to her? How could 
he do it? With the dreaded burden on his 
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heart, for the first time in his life, he reluctant- 
ly drew near his home. For the first time its 
lights could not drive away the shadow, and 
he crossed the threshold a very wretched, sor- 
rowing man. 

“Willie, dear, you are later than usual to- 
night. What could have kept you? For nearly 
a half hour we have been listening for your 
footsteps, and I began to haye some forebod- 
ings; you aré always so punctual. And you 
look troubled, and are cold, too. Let me help 
you remove your wrappings, and then go very 
near the warm fire, where the little ones are 
waiting to welcom 

‘Here comes papa, — 
first kiss,” and six little lip: re so nearly at 
the same time turned to his own, that if was 
difficult to know which was 
coveted first. Soon two year old Willie was: 
perched in his favorite seat on papa’s knee 
and Kittie and Eddie were as near as possib! 
on either side of the great easy chair that held 
one of the two best and dearest beings on 
earth to them. The little ones basked in the 
face-smiles, and were merry at the forced 


gaiety, never dreaming that their ringing laugh - 


echoed a sigh, and their little hearts were beat- 
ing near a great one crushed with sorrow for 
their sakes. But the ever watchful eye of the 
wife saw that Willie’s kiss on cheek and brow 
and lip could not drive away the troubled look 
from his father’s face, while the almost untasted 
evening meal filled her with an anxiety she 


had never before experienced. Soon the weary = 


little trio were safely and cosily resting from 
their busy activities in the sweet slumber of 
childhood. And the gentle mother, giving them. 


to the care of God and the angels, sought her. — 


husband, to learn the cause of the saddened 
brow. These evening hours had ever been 
loved spots in life to her. After the respec- 
tive duties which separated the household tone 
for the day were over, this was a time devoted 
to family reunion and social enjoyments. Her 
husband had ever striven to leave the cares of 
business with his ledger, and she had never 
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permitted the little grievances of the day to 
desecrate these hours, sothat both had learned 
to look forward to this time as the happiest 
part of the day. Pleasure had been the even- 
ing guest in the past, why now, if one heart 
was sorrowing, would it not bea fitting time 
to unburden its trials? Might she not remove 
the burden or drive away the cloud? 

“William, you are very, very sad to-night. 
You strive to wear the old smile, but I fear it 
costs an effort to do so. Cannot you tell her, 
whose sorrows, and joys, and heart, and life 
ave one with yours, what has chased the old 
smile away ?” And the face he turned upward 
to her own was full of*wretchedness, and in 
the eye that looked ‘into hers nestled a great 
tear, and the strong man bowed, the first time 
she saw him overpowered, the first time she 
ever saw him wrestling with a heavy sorrow. 
And then he rose again—could he tell her ? 

“ Nellie, dearest, can you bear it? Can you, 
so loving, so gentle, so faithful in the days of 
sunshine, be the same in the dark days to come ? 
Nellie, we are poor. All of the earthly pos- 


sessions I yesterday called. my own, have to- | 


day flown forever. Before the end of another 
day, the very house we liye in, nearly all of 
its home comforts, will be claimed by others, 
and I shall be penniless. How can you, only 
used to flitting in sunlight, endure the storms 
of poverty 2?” : 
‘Willie, dear, is this all ? Have we nothing, 
while three immortal treasures are still our 
own? <Arewe poor with our wealth of love 
for each other ?- Do richesalone consist in the 


possesston of houses and lands and gold, and is | 
| “NEVER yet has our Dorcas Room been entirely empty.” 


it utter poverty where they are not? No, the 
butterfly is made for the sunshine alone, but. 


your wife would loathe herself did she feel she | 


was but a butterfly. While her husband and 
- little ones are spared to her, she has oak-pro- 


perties enough to buffet the most, pitiless storms | 


of adversity.” 


“But, Nellie, our friends will leave us; our | 


position in society is gone, when the ability to 


keep up an appearance is lost. And then there oF 


will be toils and privations of which you have 


never dreamed. Can you endure it all? O, I | 


fear the consequences.” 


“May it not be a time to eull friends, Wil- 
Are those worth haying who have fled | 
And then when sunumer | 


iam? 
when most needed ? 
friends are gone, how dear will be those who 
are unchanged when wintry frosts. appear. 
Tiow. doubly dear the loved ones whom out~ 
ward circumstances eannot affect. My life, too,, 
has always been so useless, may not necessity 


call for latent energiess may it not bea time |. 
to awaken fom slumber? Shall the strong | 
and hardy oak receive the fearful blasts and | _ 
the vine only cling to it as a useless ornament? | 


- Rather, shall it not throw its tendrils all about 
- it that the blow may be lessened, and clasp it 
so firmly that it cannot loose its rooting. With- 


out my husband and my God-given Jewels I | Some weeks since 


would be-poor indeed, with: 


them I am zich, 
let what may come,” _ ; 


i 


| .. He prayed with 


The prayer that went up from the family- 
altar that evening ascended from a leme with 
few temporal treasures ; but never was it more 
richly laden with thanksgivings for the im- 
mortal treasures that wealth cannot buy. 

In a few days the red flag told to the world 
that all of the valuable possessions of Mr, An- 
thon were at the merey of the highest bidder, 
In a few days more the hundreds of friends of 
the widely-loved family might be counted by 
tens. And in a few days more the spacious 
dwelling was exchanged for a cozy nestof a 
home in # less fashionable part of the town. 
Thither went very few of the adornments of 
the larger residence, but to the new, humble 
abode went the same bright smiles, the same 
glad voices, the same warni hearts that had 
made happy the old, and had graced the hom 
of prosperity. 

When Nellie Dirwin joined hands with Wil- 
liam Anthon for richer, for poorer, for better, 


for worse, it: was not to be led only through a, | 
flowery pathway, but if need be, through, the 
valley, or the rocky mountain pass. Glad was | 
she that thorns had appeared that her strength | 
might be tested and her love proved. When 
William Anthon looks. around on his heart- 


possessions, he sighs not for the wealth that 
has gone, but thanks God for the adverse 
winds of 1861 that blew it away, to reveal fo 
him far richer treasures which shall be his 
forever. ont oi 0. 

or ae 
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DOBOAS.. __ 

_ BY H. BUCKLEY. 


“Dorcas,” that name so full of cheer, 
The poor of earth delight to hear; 
They dearly love to spread her fame, 
For deeds performed in Jesus’ name. 


A learner at her Master's feet, 

To do His will, was more than meat; 

Like Him, it was her daily joy, 

Among the poor to find employ. - 

- f 

She kindly sought for those in need, ates 

And proved she loved them by her deed: 

The widows shared her constant, eare, © 

And did her coats and garments wear, i 

When they were called with her to part, | 

The deepest anguish filled the heart: _ «5 
As they stood round her dying Ines Ee: 

How many sorrowing tears were shed. 


But when to Joppa Peter came, . 4 
th faith in Jesus’ name; -- 
And Dorcas lived, again to bless 
_The widow and the fatherless, = | 
_ A blessed name, by all dmired, Se ge ee 
To noble acts it hasinspired; = 
Thousands on whom her mantle rests, 


LETTER FROM A BEREAV 
fi ee Naw 


To the Children's Seo. — I 
geeks since you called 
found with ns a little babe for 
anxious to find a home by adop 


4 


Whose Christ-like deeds the poor have bles 


iF 
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stamces at the time forbadd 

Soon did a kind Providence 

very lovely woman, who had 

her own, came and took it. pee Setesy 
T was pleased to see that the motive wat b 

| most influenced her Sing 


of loving and training, and makin 
child who otherwise might be left ¢ 
die for want of a mother’s care. ihe 

This, to be sure, is a powerful motive ; 
more powerful is a sense of duty to that He. 
venly Father who has given homes and means 
adequate to provide for one or ‘more of these — 
children of want. Bates 

This mother is already rewarded in the love 
and innocent prattle of the babe, for the nights 
of unrest, the cares and labors incident to in- 
fancy. Her highest enjoyment is yet fo come.” 
As its little mind unfolds, and she can teach it 
the story of redeeming love, then will eo 

e 


_a‘delighitfal task; far more so than atght 
| connected with the child. Nor need she labor 
in vain. The promises of God arethe sameto | 
adopted children as to others. “T6 the faithful 
training of Christian ‘parents He will add His Hage 
blessing. . This has been our experienge in re- ff 
gard to our child, who has so recently been ree — |} 
moved from us by death, 2 IE beat Ws 
Yes, my dear Mrs. P., that scourge which is 
abread in the land has entered our fold and 
taken from us, not the children of our adoption, 
but our own, cur much-loved daughter, at the 
age of twelve and a half‘years, Inthis great {| 
bereavement, we have the consolation of think- tT 
ing, ‘It is well with the child.”.. We had held 
her from birth asa lent treasure, tobe trained 
and educated for His serviee who gave her, — 
and had hoped she might live along life of us~ 
fulness. But for wise reasons which we can- 


‘experienced the re- 
it. sesage consci- 
selfishness 


a es 


Oh, how I pity those parents who hold theif 
children as their own, to be educated for this 
world chiefly. What can sustain them -when 
called to part with them by death? And an- 
other class for whom I féel so deeply since Sa- 
rah Melissa’s death, is the little children who 
have not pious parents to teach them their 
duty to God, and about the Saviour who died 
to save them. 

Please give my love to Mrs. Bennett; she, 
from experience, will know how to sympathize 
with us. Also, to Mrs. Ball, Mrs. Hubbard, 
and others. 

I send- twenty dollars—money that was Sa- 
rah Melissa’s. Appropriate as most needed. 

The other children have not yet recovered 
from the effect of this dreadful disease—thée 
diphtheria. Their sight is much affected. 
Robby’s head is much affected, and has been, 
at times, previous to this. I apprehend he 
may fall a victim to brain disease. 

Yours, affectionately 
M. H. Townsrnp. 


$< 
For the Advocate and Guardian. 
MATERNAL INFLUENCE: 
OR, WHAT ARE MOTHERS FOR ? 
' CHAPTER V. 


“oT Ts a little thing, 5 
Dropped in fhe heart's deep’ wéll; 
The good, the joy that it may eee 

z Biernity shall tell.” 

“Down, down with you—out, you puppy, 
be gone,” rudely exclaimed our neighbor, Mis. 
Jones, who had just-stopped in for @ little chat, 
as Jamie’s pet terrier attempted to nestle down 
in her lap. 

“TJ hate dogs worse than pieéng ” she added, 
giving the astonished little eréature two or 


three smart blows and thrusts with her great 


hand. 

“Oh, don’t hurt him, dowt, Mrs. Jones,” J 
cried, as I sprung to’ the reseue. “Tt’s a shame 
to strike a dog,” I said with rising indignation 
at the thought of such eruelty being shown to 
the pretty object of my brother’s care and af- 
fection. 

“Y don’t see what you dey dogs in your 
house for,” continued our visitor, petulantly, 
as she brushed down her dress, and turned from 
my fite-flashing eyes, to the calm, bland coun- 
tenance of my mother. “You don’t seem to 
mind ’em a bit, but I declare they are the most 
disagreeable things in the world tome, Td 
just as leve have a snake crawling pound the 
house.” 

My anger yas boiling oyer. 


sat caressing Zep, and listen 
language of the woman, im 
ing all manner of de enunei 


I dared not | words upon her 5, 


give any expression to my feelings, but as I 


‘Phat is Jamie's dog; Mrs. Jones.” 

“And you allow him to keep stél a pest 
round the house?” 

““Oertainly—why not?” 

“Well; now, do you like dogs, Miss Foster ? 
Jist tell me, will you?” 


“To speak the truth—no, I do not; but I eam | fh 


put up with what I don’t like, if it promotes 
tho happiness of a child.” 

“Well, well; well! if that a’n’t coming to it! 
And I should like to know if children’s the 
only ones to be pleased about house. For 
my part, Teonelude the parents are to be pleas: 
ed fust, and the young ones afterwards.” | 

“ Certamly, Mrs. Jones, in some respects the 
parents are to be always pre-eminent. Thei 
authority is to control the household constant- 
ly, and the children are to yield undeviating 
obedience and respect, but is not the pleasure 
of the children, their happiness and enjoyment 
to be studied too? Donot parents owé a duty 
of love as well as of control to their little ones? 
Ought we not to maké them happy whenever 
we can do so without compromising their real 
good?” 

‘“T don’t know about that. Children ought 
to be happy, I take it, in whatever makes their 
parents happy, and never want to do anything 
their parents don’t like. - This idea of giving 
up to yee children—why, there’s nothin will 
make ’em take advantage of ye quicker. 


They'll ride over ye rough-shod, if you give - 


’em a chance.” 
“Love never injures anybody, Mars. Jones; 
and if your childrén sée that your affection for 


them is strong enough to induce you to deny | Sag 
iSpandeat core joys and pleasures He ee 
laid -up, by which. these senses minister to us. 
‘The charms of nature, sweet sounds, the ] ‘pers - 


yourself for their gratification, it will tend 
greatly, I think, towards making them affec- 
tionate and docile. Self-denial is the- law of 
love—the rule by which it acts—the form in 
which it finds its choicest expression. No 
matter in what relation of life you stand—as a 
wife, parent, child, sister, or friend—if you are 
willing to lay aside our own convenience or 
gratification, or to assume a burden or task to. 
please a beloved object, -you gain a-stronger 
hold upon. them than you ean by any other’ 
method. It seems to me we are taught this 


lesson in the dealings a our Heavenly Parent. | ; ee 


ire dois i lee 


with: His, children?) 98 fagn oe 
“Well, well, welll y again -exélaimed: eer 
visitor ; Mf you-#n’t the greatest woman for 
idees, pre do. ae gp dejo 
heerd.” f 
Be: was Mrs. 


versation, and h 


sc nn st A PO 
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‘taral object } ‘desirable snd, ioe 


us, and:p 


ees ones be 


rst y 
ny | “are “to make our 
tod. lives alll along wil 


(ap ian re tc in ta 


pity her atid tty to lift her dark pind up into 
thé light 6f truéli, And besides; Hattie, in talk- 
ins With those ho have tot had equal advan- 
fives with us, Githér child¥én or wninstructed 
persons, it is not necessary that we should 
6omé down to théir level, but rather to help 
em tp to our own. 


beyond their present comprehension, will &x- 
éite them to Feath up, to exert the mind to 
srasp truth ; and this exercise, this stretching 
of the powers will.be helpful. * 

T had heatd mother say this so many times, 
that I understood wéll enough what she was 
now attempting, so I sat and listened, smother- 
ing down my contempt and repugnance to the 
ill-bred woman in the admiration I felt for my 
mother, whose impertarbable, sweet spirit was 
a gator to me, whilé the words of wisdom 
that fell fromi her lips were a continnal delight 
and profit. 

“Take notice,” continued she to Mrs. Jones, 
‘of the manner of God's dealing with us. He 


requires. obedience in, all things, yet see how 


abundantly He provides -for our happiness. 
What sources of ‘enjoyment are. all our senses 
tous. The eye, the ear, the nose, the month, 


the hand,are all so many ayenues through which. 
delight is flowing in unceasingly. Did God 
contrive these for His own gratification? In 
no sense ;- but going out of Himself, as if were, 
losing sb of His. own, divine attributes, and 


tion, He has ge of and prepared bef 
And 


us “hye use 


We should say things - 
| to make them think. Striking thoughts a little 


tage of our kindness, I think, on the contrary, 
that our example of self-denial would prove 
the greatest inducement and help in making 
them self-sacrificing, and studious of our wishes 
and pleasures.” aes 
“© Oh, well,” answered our unappreciative 
neighbor, ‘you have your way of thinking and 
Imine. ’Tis a free country, and you can keep 
your dogs and cats and birds and chickens, and 
bears, too, if you like—but as for me, I won’t 
have ’em round. I'll put them and the young 
ones, too, jest as far off as possible. I put up 
with children jest because I can’t help it, that’s 
all, but the farther off the better, I say;” and 
Mrs. Jones rose to take her departuré. 

I watched her from the window till she had 
entered her own gate; then I burst forth, 

“Isn’t she intolerable, mother? If I had 
such a mother I should die. J don’t wonder 
a bit that Rebecca Jones is such an ill-manner- 
ed thing. Everybody hates her.” 

“You should be sorry for her, my dear, and 
thank God that He has cast your lot in pleasant- 
er places. Talking with such a woman always 
makes me feel grateful that God has been pleas- 
ed to enlighten my mind, and to give me higher 
and better conceptions of life. I might have 
been left, but for His sovereign goodness, in 
just such a depth of darkness.” 

I sat for a little while thinking how such a 
contingency could possibly have occurred; 
trying to solve the mysteries of divine so- 
vereignty, which have puzzled many an older 
and wiser head than mine; and when J had 
become tired and bewildered with running up 
and down those tangled mazes to no purpose, I 
started in a new direction. 

‘Mother,” said J, ‘don’t you really like 


street plays. 


and manners.” 


should have the ascendency.” 


heaven-appointed work. H. E. B. 
$a o 
THE AMERICAN HERO—A SAPPHIC ODE. 
BY NATHANIEL NILES, A. M., NORWICH, CONN, 
OCTOBER, 1775. 


WE insert—by request—a portion of the following ode. 


the war of the Revolution. It was also sung at laying the 
corner-stone of the Bunker Hill -Monument, and at its 
completion, It is no less appropriate now than it was on 
those occasions. Some of the aged people may like to see 
it, and also to hear it sung again. D. T. 


-Wuy should vain mortals tremble at the sight of 
Death and destruction in the field of battle, 
When blood and carnage clothe the ground in crim- 
son, 
Sounding with death-groans ? 


Death will invade us: by the means appointed, 
And we must all bow to the king of terrors ; 
Nor am J anxious, if I am prepared, 

What shape he comes in. 


Infinite goodness teaches us submission, 
Bids us be quiet under all His dealings, 
Never repining, but forever praising 

; God our Creator. 


dogs?” 

“No, my dear, I have a natural aversion to 
all domestic animals. I suppose it is because 
J was never used to them when I was a child.” 

“Then I don’t see how you can get along so 
pleasantly as you do with all our pets, and let 
us have so many. I should be all the time 
making up faces at the ugly little things, if I 
didn’t love them.” | 

“ Just like the person you were so severely 
censuring but a moment ago,” said mother, 
smiling. : 

That was a quietus. To be like such a wo- 
man as Mrs. Jones, after all J had said, was not 
a very relishful idea. 

“Well, no,” said I, ‘I guess I wouldn’t 
either, I think your way is best. I would try 
to bear with them pleasantly if I had to—but 
then, mother, you don’t haye to, Why didn’t 
you tell Jamie you didn’t like dogs when he 
asked you if he might keep Zep? And why 
didn’t you send Lizzie’s kitty back again to 
Mrs. Carpenter ?” 

“Because, my dear, as I have just said, I 
love my children, and it is a real joy to me to 
be able to gratify them. If I allow you to haye 
these sources of enjoyment, you willlove home 
better, and not want to go abroad in quest of 


Well may we praise Him, all His ways are perfect, 
Though a resplendence infinitely glowing, 
Dazzles in glory on the sight of mortals 

Struck blind by lustre. 


Good is Jehovah in bestowing sunshine, 

Nor less His goodness in the storm and thunder ; 

Mercies and judgments both proceed from kindness, 
Infinite kindness. 


O,, then, exult that God forever reigneth, 

Clouds which around Him hinder our perception, 

Bind us the stronger to exalt His name, and : 
_ Shout louder praises. ; 


Then to the wisdom of my Lord and Master, 
J will commit all that I have or wish for; 
Sweetly as babes sleep will I give my life up, 
When called to.yield it. - 
* % * i# * * 


Life, for my country and the cause of freedom, 

Is but a trifle for a worm to part with, 

And if preserved in 60 great a contest, é 
Life is redoubled. - 


REPORT OF HOME INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL NO. 2. 
(For the Year ending Dec., 1861.) 


ter attended during the past than any previous 
year, both as to numbers and punctuality. The 
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happiness. Boys, especially, need all the charms 
and attractions possible thrown around home. 
Else they will seek street companions and 
The care of animals, too, culti- 
yates their kind and tender feelings, and tends 
to make them more gentle in their disposition 


“Mothers, my dear,” she continued after a 
pause, ‘have to look to the ultimate good of 
their children, and not gt their own selfish, 
temporary convenience or pleasure; and when 
the two come in collision, a right-minded mo- 
ther will never hesitate 2 moment as to which 


And thus was taught me another of the 
delicate, but effective touches of the mother’s 


THIs Ode was sung in several houses of worship during 


_ Home Industrial School, No. 2, has been bet- 


general deportment and studious habits of the 
children have also been much improved. 

The number of children that have attended 
the school during the year is five hundred and 
five. Average attendance, one hundred and 
forty-nine. Could we have the assurance that, 
all these would be saved, it would be worth a 
life of toil and care, and if but one soul is 
thus rescued, we have not labored in vain. 

Aimong cases of interest we name the follow- 
ing: A little boy who had attended our school | Vere 
became ill and died. His mother, who is-a | 
Romanist, says, ‘‘ My boy longed to die, He Ia 
used, on his sick-bed, to repéat the verses and ig 
sing the hymns he had learned in school.” Hix 
mother now attends our prayer meetings for 
mothers, and seems interested. 

Three Jewish girls have attended our school 
the past year; they were exceedingly interested 
in the reading of the New Testament; said 
they had never heard it before, and now they 
believed there was a Saviour. Their parents 
did not like to haye them forsake the religion 
of their fathers, but the children seem deter- 
mined to stand firm. The father has been un- 
willing that his children should attend Sab- 
bath-school and Ohristian worship, but now, 
through the interest of the children in our 
school, he is willing that they should attend, k 
and also go to church. The mother, who is ill al 
with consumption, remarked that she had 

thought much lately of the truth of Christian- 
ity. A few evenings since, a visitor. calling, 
found the family seated around the table, one 
reading the New Testament, another a Sabbath 
School Library book, a third learning the 24th 
Psalm. Speaking of this Psalm, she remarked 
that it was similar to their own Hebrew. cs. 

One of our little girls of eight years, said Ae 
lately to the teacher, “Iam so thankful to | 
you for teaching me how to read, so I can read 
the Bible. I love it. It isa precious book. I 
read a chapter to my father and mother every 
night. Ipray every night and morning, too. 
God is so good to me, and gives me everything 
Ineed.”  - 

_ Another girl said, when conversing with her, 
“How I wish I could alwaysdo right. Ipray 
every day and try so hard to be good, but my  — | J. 
wicked heart will not let me.” There seems to : 
be a general wish among the older girls todo _ 
right, St es ae 

The mother of two of them says 
can thank you enough for what 
for my children, 2. e: ae anette geet ora 
’ A mother recently showed her own and her _ 
child’s love for the school, by putting the tick- 
ets that the child had earned in her coffin when _ 
she died. — RP at cme REC : 
' A mother of one of our little girls ays, “ 
I could buy my child two dress : 
not think so much of them as 

thing she receives in school.” — ge 

Some two years since ‘a bright little girl 
ten years left the school, owing to the ret 
of her parents from its Vicinity. She 
taught to read, write, and sew, ani 


ig 


her duty to some extent. From this date no- 
thing was heard of her until lately, when she 
went to the teacher desiring her protection. 
It now appeared that after she became an or- 
phan, she had been left at an improper place, 
and was surrounded by daily influences that 


she knew to be wrong. She had no where 
to look but to the school where, as she said, 
she had learned all of good that she every knew. 
Immediate aid was offered by the teacher, and 
the poor, exposed child is now in a kind Ohris- 
tian family, with the prospect of a permanent 
home, and the rich boon of affection she is 
earning by well-doing. 

With regard to outside influences, we may 
state: 


A meeting, designed for the benefit of both 
parents and children, not attending any place 
of worship, was commenced during the past 
year and continued for several months. It was 
held in the immediate neighborhood of School 
No. 2, and has been attended by the families 
represented in the school, embracing a large 
number, including the old man with whitened 
locks, and the little infant in the mother’s 
arms, who would, without this opportunity, 
have been destitute of all public means of 
grace. Insome instances whole families have 
been present who had not united in such acts 
of worship for years—some never before. The 
room used for the meeting is one occupied by 
an Irish family, who are not professors of re- 
ligion, but very obliging, and apparently inter- 
ested in the services. Several students of the 
Union Seminary, with true Christian love and 
perseverance, have conducted these services, 
without remuneration, sometimes at consider- 
able ~ self-sacrifice, thus imitating those of 
whom it is said ‘that daily in the temple and 
in every house they ceased not to teach and to 
preach Jesus Christ.” It is hoped these meet- 
ings will continue all the winter. Our hymn 
books were kindly furnished by the generosity 
of a lady, a stranger, who, though not a Ohris- 
tian, had heard with satisfaction of these efforts. 


A young soldier, who attended our meeting 
when about leaving the city for Washington, 
offered prayer, to which many hearts warmly 
‘Tesponded. A few weeks since he visited the 
meeting again, having lost his right arm. He 
testified that the Saviour’s presence had been 
ever with him—in the day of trial, in the hos- 
‘pital for prisoners at Riclimond, and now in 
the family circle, with the future changed in 
all its anticipations of earthly good. He says, 
.“ Were it possible, I should enlist again, to help 
save the Union.” He spoke of many kind- 
esses received by wounded soldiers from the 
ladies of Richmond. _ r 

Throughout the entire year the meeting for 
mothers on Friday afternoon has been regu- 


larly observed, and accompanied with unfail-_ 


ing tokens of the Divine blessing. Sometimes 
the children present recite portions of Scrip- 
ture or verses of hymns learned in the school. 
Sometimes the mothers speak of their joys or 


sorrows, or request prayers for some loved one 
at home, or far away with the army. Several 
Romanists have been quite regular attendants 
at these meetings, The temporal wants of the 
most needy are supplied as far as possible. 

A poor woman had been driven by the in- 
temperance of her husband from their home, 
and with her two little children had begged 
from door to door. Within a few weeks the 
husband has confessed his fault, has rented a 
small room, gathered his family once more to- 
gether, and provides for them. The man, 
though an Ivish Catholic, attends the Sabbath 
evening meetings, and seems grateful for the 
kindness shown them. It is hoped that seve- 
ral interesting conversions have taken place in 
connection with these meetings. 

A family connected with this school recently 
lost a little child, Although Protestants, they 
had no minister or Christian friends to visit 
them, until Providence directed a call from a 
friend who had seen the children in school. 
Arrangements were made for the attendance of 
a minister at the funeral. Several Romanists 
were present and listened attentively. The 
exhortation drew tears from their eyes. 

It is hoped the seed sown in hearts softened 
by the word of God, may in this and many 
other cases, spring up and yield an abundant 
harvest to the glory of our blessed Lord. 


. DONATIONS REOEIVED DURING THE YEAR 1861. 


Mrs. Halstead, - C $4 00 
“ . Townsend, . A . 150 
“« “Hyde, k <a - 1 60 
ies Smith essa t cites terre eas 100 

. * Lyon, ‘ese igs cece els 00 

Miss Dorchester, ¢ Wet take 6200 

From Friends, by Mrs. Smith, . - 8 00 


Received from the Home, 1885 garments. ‘ 
Garments made by the-children, 271. 
Quilts ffs oS if 25.- 
Received frointhe Bible Society, by Mr. 
Smyth, 4 dozen Testaments. 
For the Advocate and Guardian, 
“A LITTLE MORE MONEY, AND A GREAT ~ 
DEAL MORE GRACE.” 3 
«Twat is what I want,” said one gentleman 
to another, as they pursued their way home 
from the ferry, “A little more money, and 
a great deal more grace.” 
Listening to the conversation of the busy 
throng, in the cars, on the ferry boats, in the 
omnibusses, seldom is the ear greeted with 


such words as these. The stirring political | 
questions of the country, the price of stocks, » 
the chances for a profitable investment of | 


means, the fashionable amusements of the 
day, the idle gossip concerning one’s neigh- 
bors, these are the subjects that occupy men’s 
minds, and flow forth from their voluble 
tongues. When, then, some thoughtful one 
sees beyond the Vanity’ of all these things, 
a brighter substance, and gives it the prepon- 
derance over all other. good, not only in his 
secret judgment, but in his out-spoken 
testimony before other men, there is cause 


for great rejoicing to those who are watching 


"peace and quietness, for our country, and our 


healthy a lad as ever left the country to go 


for the indications of a higher life among the 
people. It is well if amid the rush and hurry 
for gold, there is a consciousness of the soul’s 
great need! if in the almost universal greed 
of earthly gain, there is now and then, an 
expressed desire for the heavenly treasure. 
A. groveling aim is too much the tendency 
of the age. The constant abuse of immortal 
faculties for the sole attainment of perishable 
things; the bringing down and cramping 
exalted powers to the limited effort for world- 
ly laurels; the choking of sublime aspirations 
by the selfimposed dust of a plodding busi- 
ness career, this is what robs man of his 
dignity and pre-eminence, and degrades him 
almost to the level of the lower animals. 

I look with respect and reverence upon 
the individual who will boldly stand out 
among his timorous fellows, and assert the 
supremacy of the Lord Jesus, over the vain 
idols which most men worship. Who will 
show by all his actions, that beyond and 
above what our physical eyes behold and 
our physical grasp can possess, there is a 
glory, and a blessedness worthy his most 
earnest effort to reach. The good things of 
the world are by no means to be despised. 
Tt is right even to pray for them, but we | 
must take care that while we ask for temporal 
blessings—a modicum of health, and ease, 


homes, comfort with our friends, reconcilia- 
tion with our enemies, and a little more 
money—we do not forget to desire and 
petition for a great deal more grace. 

ie sogliaats _ F. I. BURGE SMITH. 

pe ee ani 0- > 0 - ‘ - 
_ YOUR EVENINGS. ES 

Great boys and little boys, here isa =| 
question which concerns you all. How do 
you spend your evenings? If your parents — ey 
or guardians allow you to go from homein || 
the evening, where do you go, andhowis {jf 
this time spent by you? Read this account, _—‘{} 
and think of the lesson im teaches. pe 
Joseph Clark was as fine looking and 


into a city store. His cheek wasred with 
health, hisarmstrong,andhisstep quick. His 
master liked his looks, and said, “That boy __ 
will make something.” He had been aclerk 
about six months, when Mr. Abbot observed 
a change in Joseph. His cheek grew pale, 
his eyes hollow, and he always seemed sleepy. 
Mr. Abbot said nothing, for awhile. At 
length, finding Joseph alone in the counting: 
room, he asked him if hé was well 
“Pretty well, sir,” answered Joseph. _ 
“You look sick, of late,” said Mr. A. 
“Have a headache, sometimes,” the y 
man said, . foes er 
“What gives 
the merehant<<< sore bo 
“I do not know as I kno 
‘Do you go to bed 
Joseph blushed, “As 
boarde ” 


you the headache 


ee eat 7, tye" 


a 0 


—~ 


“Oh Sil not ag my pious mother would 
Rectory] : 
answered the young man, tears 


approve,” 
starting to his eyes. 
« Joseph,” said the merchant, ‘‘your char- 


acter, and all your future usefulness and 
prosperity, depend upon the way you pass 
your evenings. Take my word for it, it is 
a young man’s evenings that make or break 
him.” — Principia. 
rE 6D 6 a ———___—_ 
For the Advocate and Guardian, 
HEART MUSINGS. 

Coneluded. 

How overwhelming was the waking up to 
the reality of all I had lost—all faith in man, 
all hope in Heaven, all thought of God. You 
helped me then. 

“T! in what way?” 

“T could not live in my father’s house, I 
could not go back to the scenes, so full of his 
presence, I went, as your mother wished, to 
her; your quiet ways suited me better than 

your lighter-hearted sisters. One day, weary of 
their company and myself, I sought-your room, 
you were engaged with your school- studies, 
translating aloud a passage in Dante’s Inferno, 
and did not hear me, the window was made 
open and I stood by it some moments un- 
heeding ; then I became conseious it was the 
punishnient of sad, sorrowful souls you were 
reading—the wor as I cannot quite recall, but 
they came to me with a strange power: “Sad 
were we in the sweet day, made gladsome by 
the sun, now, in these murky solitudes, are 
we sad forever.” Just then the sun, going 
down in its gorgeous setting, flashed over the 
painted windows of ‘ Ohrist’s Church,” shim- 
mered around the cross upon its tower, and 
poured over the whole view an indesoribable 
glory, the sight had roused you, and for some 
moments we stood gazing in silence—it was a 
glorious day in early June—and your late New 
England season was in its first flush of spring 
beauty, reminding one of Eden ‘in its purity 
before sin had marred: it 5 at last you said, 
quietly, 
“Tf while around thee, gales from ‘Eden ‘eeine: 
Thou hide thine eyes to make thy peevish moan 
Over some broken réed of carth beneath; 
Some darling of blind fancy dead and goné, 
What doest thou but adore the sun, and scorn, 
Him at whose word,both sun and stars were born.” 


came to me with healing. acs than this, a 
sweet repentance and subduing love, coming of 


the trust that appropriates fongixenoap, grew up — 
in my heart; henceforth the whole purpose of | 


my life was mesa I was ever prompt to act, 


the liabit continued, but now other than | 


self was my object. Hage if in-answer to my 
thought, you added, “Do you remember the epi- 


taph Longfellow tells us he read onan old | 


tomb-stone in Florence, ‘ Look not mournfully 
into the past; it comes not baek : again. Wisely 


improve the present; it is thine. Go. forth to 


meet the shadowy futnre without fear, ang. 
with an earnest heart.’ uy 


ADVOCATE AND GUARDIAN. 


I had always loved Nature; that hour she 


carpet with small, green nee nen it was 
or who its occupant, she never could recall, 
Again, something had gone amiss of which 
she was aceused wrongfully, her denial was con: 
sidered untrue, and she was talked and reason- 
ed with, told of the dreadful lake of fire, where 
wicked ehildren should go who told falsehoods. 
Mary was a truthfal child, and the charge filled 2 
her with shame and rage; she sereaméd with 
passion ; from her habitual quietness, this was 
evidence of her guilt. She was-taken to her 
chamber, told to read the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira, and ask God to forgive her ; the chap- 
ter was found, and placed in her hands, 
The next mplouee the book was hurled across 
the room, then conscience cried aloud at the 
sin of so treating God’s holy Word, for she 
verily believed that with His own hand God 
had written it; a miserable fear that she had 
committed the Mopartonante sin possessed her, 
Supper was brought, prepar ed with unusual 
care, but left tntowohed ; to escape from her- 
self, she crept into bed and tried to sleep, but 
Gresafal images of the future punishment to 
-which she felt herself consigned, haunted and 
oppressed her. Strangely, it was not the ma- 
terial suffering, as in her childish ignorance 
she believed, but the companionship she had 
read or hoard (the outlines of that story Mary 
could still recall,) of a highwayman, that in 
various encounters, had lost all his limbs till 
he was the mere oat and trunk of a man. He 
lived somewhere in a wood, and was cared for — 
by an old woman as wicked. When he could — 
do no other harm, he would roll himself to the 
oe of the wood nd pour out the mali, 


“Tam going back to the old home,’ I an- 
swered. That night I was ready for the re- 
turn journey, and then [sat down and thought, 
I must have employment. I dared not trust 
myself without all safe-guards there, you won- 
dered then why I took charge of the academy, 
you know now. By the dying bed of dear 
aunt Sally I learned sweet lessons of patience 
and divine trust, and I am glad uncle Grey did 
not live to see the old place pass into other 
hands; it quite softened my own regret that 
he could not know how his child was wronged, 
but, what matters it, 


“Tf the shore is won at last, 
Who will count the billows past.” 


Beulah slept, but Mary's thoughts were too | 
busy with the days gone by. Was it true, that 
in her religion there was more of fear than 
love? All but one year of her life had been 
passed in the crowded city, her father’s charge | 
was large, and hardly taxed his bodily and 
mental powers. In the early days of his min- 
istry, controversy that divided the New Eng- 
land churches, gave to his teachings a somewhat 
stern and sbbbat at character. The larger and 
more wealthy portion ofhis church adopted 
Arminian views, and withdrew, the church | 
edifice was retained, but the sacrifices it in- 
volved while it drew fie feeble little band more 
closely to each other, led them, with their 
pastor, to the extreme of the old school. As. 
the struggle of these times passed away, and, 
year by year, he grew into the likeness of his 
Master, and, one by one, the forms about his 
hearth-stone faded into the hereafter, his heart 
clung with a child-like love and dependence 
to those that were left. Mary loved to recall 
the later years of her father’s life, his beautiful 
old-age, but these outward tokens came too | 
late to.change her habitual reserve. Her mo- 
ther was a woman that looked well te the 
ways of her household. Mary wondered when 
she saw the aed and feos in other» 


mn upon her ae eT 
pany, But with all he 1 
confidenee of her ‘children was not sot ught. 
years of action were - Jong past with hee and | ma 
it was Mary’s effort now to meet the require- | s 
| ments that fixed habits had made. necessary. 
In the wakeful hours of that, night, memories - 
of her child-lifo passed before her ina success- 
ion of pictures: hor first knowledge of. the 
Being and presence of a God; it was one that, 
in the days of her skepticism, came before her ture, presided oy 0 b 
mind with the force of a demonstration, A wooden head ; ‘re nding 
| darkened room (or it might bo twillght,) alittle | ee i 
child, scarce three years old, she had wander- ( 
| ed into it, and was deawn: within the arm of | 
a kneeling man ; words were spoken of whieh 
she had no mowed 1 but. a an: ores the 
room, a splendor 
Dead tl ‘ 


1, a gift her fa 1e 
mary ‘antiquarian, “put 
way there, as not likely to imp 
‘dren’s taste ; a sort of desc re 
the Budhist belicfi in ‘the transmigr: 
In one corner is a nume ous 


ADVOCATH AND GUARDIAN. 
CI ee NS we ee 


child, a le Ture, beside it, would pass hours | went over heart, the hand of God was near, 


poring over its pictures. It was a large book 
and had been handsome, as its quaint old plates 
and broken clasps told. Safe in the silence 
and solitude of the place her mind dwelt upon 
those martyr-scenes, wrought out a martyr- 
life, quickened with all of incident and feeling 
and action that she desired in her own ex- 
perience. Sometimes an old, worn copy of 
Cotton Mather’s Magnalia was conned over 
with an endeavor now and then, to practise its 
conceits, as a satisfying medium to a quickened 
conscience. One thought gathered here, or in 
some other old time production, gave her a 
vivid conception of future punishment. The 
wicked, in a future state, were imagined to ex- 
ist in the comets, subject to an atmosphere, 
now of liquid heat, and then of solidified cold, 
and again, that the member or passion that 
had chiefly sinned, would embody the lost 
spirit. Such views of God, not as a merciful 
and wise, yet just Sovereign, but a stern Judge, 
stirred up all the rebellion of her heart against 
Him; and one day, while committing to memo- 
ry her Sabbath-school lesson, the last chapter 
of St. John’s gospel, she had come to the last 
verse, when the absurdity of its literal mean- 
ing was presented to her mind with the thonght, 
‘The Bible may not bé true.” With all the 
force of her nature the tempter was resisted, 
but continually the doubt was insinuated, the 
closet’s contents were now anxiously searched 
for “evidences” of the truth of revelation, but 
the objections, stated to be refuted, were more 
often made her own. : se 
It is the twilight of a winter’s Sabbath, and 
thinking her father has gone to some service, 
she enters his study, and securing her greatest 
favorite, Bunyan’s Pilgrim, curls herself up on 
the window-seat, to read by the street lamp, for 


the Bible, hymn-book and catechism, are the 


only. allowable Sabbath reading. Her father’s 
hand is laid upon the book, and affectionately, 
seating her beside himself in the great study- 
chair, he talks to her kindly and more simply 
than is his wont, then kneels with her in pray- 
er, again that prevading brightness envelopes 
her yet with palpable parts and perceptions. 
With aheart greatly softened and penitent, she 
longs to tell him all her hardness and unbelief, 
and ask what she can do. He does not see 
this, it is time for his evening service, and tell- 
ing her to commit to memory the twelfth of 
Romans and look over her catechism, leads 
her back-to the family room, chilled once more 
~~ into her hard reserve. 

Years pass, and Mary stands up in her fa- 
ther’s church, a girl of fifteen, to profess her 
adherence to her father’s faith and her Jove to 
her father’s God. Sometimes on the mount, 
more often in the valley, she is wont to adopt 
her religious feelings in the place of God’s 
Word; she knows that the promise of God in 
Ohrist can suffer no change, His power and 
grace be susceptible of no decay, yet fails of 


its support. When trial came, and the plough 


to.scatter seed unto eternal life, but she knew 
it not, her heart sought the grave of its idols. 
In the cloud and darkness God had drawn near 
to her, and would have taught her what her 
whole life had pined to know, ‘‘ He would have 
shown her time, men, affairs, the glory of the 
world, as those see them, who in heaven stand 
at God's right hand,” but her eyes were dim 
with tears, and she did not see. 

‘There are moral crises in life, certain con- 
junctures of affairs, when God displays Himself 
as He néver does at other times.” Such a 
crisis had come to Mary, she understood and 
felt this, as now in the grey light of that morn- 
ing it was given-her to seize the opportunity 
that yet offered—to believe that God loved her, 
and henceforth to rest in His infallible word: 

ETHEL. 


FY TEE EI 


 Childven’s 


For the Advocate and Guardian. 
THE CHILD'S PRAYER. 

IN a shipwreck on Lake Erie in 185, some hundreds of 
persons perished. Among the few saved was a little girl. 
Being asked how she eseaped she replied with childlike faith 
and simplicity, ‘‘I prayed to God and He sayed me.” 


Departinent, 


Tis night on the sea! with a wild ery and wail 
O’er the watery waste sweeps the voice of the gale; 
Yet nobly the bark rushes on in its pride, 
Well breasting the might of the dark, surging tide. 
“Oh! what dost thou herein a midnight so wild, 
So helpless and gentle,: Thou golden-haired child ?” 
There’s a smile on ‘her lip, there is peace on her 
; brow, fs : ee ; 
No vision of terror is troubling her now; — : 
She has breathed her soft prayer to the heavens 
above, silat lig s Gacigetyats te) irate 
“Q, watch:o’er me, Father, in pity and love,” : 
And slumber sinks soft on those blue eyes so mild, 
For angels watch o’er-her, the golden-haired child. 


Hark! the roar of the tempest, the wail of the blast, 
The proud ship must yield to the billows at last ; 
Mid the struggles for life, and the shrieks of despair 
Soft rises to heaven that low voice of prayer. 
It is heard, it is heard, in that tempest so wild, 
And safe from the wave is the golden-haired child. : 
We. 
i For the Advocate and Guardian, fi 
“Out of the Mouth of Babes and Sucklings Thou hast 
perfected Praise” 
“First mo. 4th, 1862, ~ 
Wrra this note I send twenty-four cents, 
the amount of our dear Hddy’s pennies, that 
were given him from time to time by his 
friends, He spent much time looking at the 
picture on the Advocate, and talking about 
“the poor children that lived im those houses.” 
I designed proposing to him as soon as he 
became old enough to understand the matter, 


to send his “little moneys,”’to them, knowing 


his generous heart would’ quickly respond; 


but it has pleased our Heavenly Father to 
take him to the better home above, when just 
three years and five days old, and though he | t 
has indeed left our home very quiet and lone- | 
ly we can rejoice that he hag been thus early | 


1G (Sy ik 
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taken from this evil world, aiid safely housed 
with “the innumerable company ” around the 
throne. Could our fondest wishes have desir- 
ed forhim a nobler destiny! When each 
returning day the great blank is felt, we are 
comforted by the reflection. “Think what 
an angel thou hast given to join the angelic 
choir!” and Ican rejoice that we had one to 
give, 

He seemed to have a sense of his situation, 
or at least often expressed himself suitably to ‘ 
the result. In the early part of his sickness 
which was that terrible disease, the diphtheria, 
he several times said, “Kiddy can’t get better 
now,” “ Hiddy can’t get well,” and continued 
to say so at times. Twice said he was 
“happy,” and hig quiet, patient demeanor 
evidenced it, even when’ for the last sixteen 
hours he could not see at all. He remained 
entirely sensible to the last, and when asked 
if he was going away to leave father and - 
mother, he said, ‘ Yes,” took my handin both 
his to keep me near him, and when the last 
dread struggle came, he piteously called, 
“Mother,” then the sweet voice was hushed. 
Our flower transplanted blooms in His “fields 
of light above,” another link loosened on 
earth and bound in heaven; another treasure 
laid up to win our souls to God. | Dear child- 
ren, let us all strive to reach that happy 


home. 4 


‘“‘ May the lesson that it teacheth, 
Deeply on our hearts be graven, 
Help to raise our thoughts above - 
Help to fix our hopes in heaven.” _ : 

bb give eee _ CHILDLESS MOTHER. — 
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- BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
of LEL TEE, Dice oR tyne ee ert ere og 2 od £ 

_In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, lives 
the hero of the true history Iam about to 
relate—but no longer “little,” as the perilous — 
adventure, which made him fora me famous 
in his native town, happened several years 


vere winter of 18 
tory, about a m 
and every d 


‘When in the midst. of t ead 
half a mile from any house, he sudd 
himself going down, do 
fallen into a well. 


He sunk down 
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The poor lad shouted for help until he was 
hoarse, and almost speechless, but all in vain, 
ag it was impossible for him to make himself 
heard from such a depth, and at such a dis- 

tance from any house. So at last he concluded 

that if he was to be saved at all, he must 
save himself, and begin at once, as he was 
getting extremely cold in the water. So he 
went to work. 

First he drew himself up the plank, and 
braced himself against the top of it, and the 
wall of the well, which was of brick, and 
quite smooth. Then he pulled off his coat, 
and taking out his pocket knife, cut off his 
boots, that he might work to greater advan- 
tage. Then, with his feet against one side 
of the well, and his shoulders against the 
other, he worked his way up, by the most 
fearful exertion, about half the distance from 
the top. Here he was obliged to panse, take 

- breath and gather up his energies for the 
work yet before him. Ear harder was it 
than all he had yet gone through, for the side 
of the well being from that point completely 
covered with ice, he must cut with his knife 
grasping places for his fingers, slowly and 
carefully all the way up. 

It was almost a hopeless attempt, but it 
was all that he could do. And here the lit- 
tle hero lifted up his heart to God, and 
prayed fervently for help, fearing he could 
never get out alone. 

Doubiless the Lord heard his voice, call- 
ing from the deeps, and pitied him. He 
wrought no miracle to save him, but breathed 
in his heart a yet larger measure of calm- 
ness and courage, strengthening him to work 
out his own deliverance. It is in this way 
that God oftenest answers our prayers, when 
we call upon him in time of trouble. 

After this, the little hero cut his way up- 
ward, inch by inch. His wet stockings froze 
to the ice and kept his feet from slipping, 
but his shirt was quite worn from his ae 
ders ere he reached the top. é 

He did reach it at iccrepeai el ee into 
the snow, and lay down for a moment to rest, 

panting out his breath in little white clouds 
on the clear, frosty air. He had been two 
hours and a half in the well! His clothes 
soon froze to his body, but he no longer suf- 
fered with the cold, as full of joy and thank- 
fulness, he ran to the factory, where his good 
father was waiting and wondering. 

The poor man was obliged to go without 
his dinner that day, but you may be sure he 
cared little about that, while listening, with 
tears in his eyes, to the thrilling story his 
son had to relate to him. He must have 
been very proud of the boy that day, as he 
wrapped him up in bis own warm overcoat, 
and took him home to ‘mother.’ And how 
that mother must have wept and smiled over 
the lad, and kissed him, and thanked God for 
him !—ittle Pilgrim. : 

<2 

THEN they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and He 
saved them out of their distresses. He brought them ont of 
darkness and the shadow of death, pnd brake thelr bands 
in sunder. 
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For the Advocate and Guardian, 
“THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA.” 


Turovex the length and breadth of Egypt 
one common wail of sorrow had gone up 
toward heaven; for the angel of death had en- 
tered every household, and save where the 
blood-besprinkled door-post marked the dwell- 
ing of the believing Israelite, in every house, 
the first-born, in all his pride and beauty, was 
stretched in death. And now, in terror and 
dismay, the proud enslayer came bowing down 
to his captives, and pressed upon them the 
jewels demanded from him; only asking, with 
eager impetuosity, that they would hasten 
their departure. This last, signal vengeance 
from the hand of the Omnipotent Judge had 
unloosed the bars of their prison, and, loaded 
with the spoil of their enemies, the children of 
Israel confidently set forth to leave forever the 
house of cruel bondage. 

The proud spirit of Pharaoh had quailed, 
but he was. not subdued. Scarcely had the 
motley host departed before his courage re- 
vived, and, quickly assembling his choicest 
warriors and charioteers, he pursued the flying 
captives. And now, behold those‘ whom God 
had so victoriously brought forth, ‘‘ With a 
strong hand and a stretched-out arm,” over- 
taken in a narrow gorge from whence there is 
no escape; before them. is the sea, on either 
hand lofty mountains tower above them, and 
behind, the enemy in hot pursuit. Helpless 
and despondent, whither shall they turn? 
Escape they cannot, while to retreat is but to 
throw themselves into the hands of the exas- 
perated king, who alr eady exults over them as 
the eagle about to swoop downward upon his 
hapless victim. In doubt and dire perplexity, 
they knew not whither to turn, when, through 
their intrepid leader comes the command of 
God, “Speak unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward!” Strange command! What, 
forward into the sea, whose waves dash so 
flercely against the shore, as if its huge mouth 
were already opening to swallow them up? 
Strange command! May not their leader 
have mistaken its import? No! there is no 
mistake. Again the command bursts upon the 
ear, “Go forward!” and tremblingly they 
prepare to obey, when, lo! the obedient waters 
divide and form on either hand a wall, firm as 
adamant; and all the mighty Host march 
through the bed of the sea unharmed, while 
the Egyptians are drowned by the returning 
waters. Thus, once more has God appeared 


to deliver them, and has opined a path through 


the sea. 


Often is it fia with the Christian. fie 


too, is fleeing from the house of bondage, and 
often does he feel the hot breath of the 
whose willing captive he once was, 
He sees no way of escape ; | on the ri ht 
and on the left God has hedged up hi 
Whither, th 


pursuar 


listen to the voice from heaven which bids him 
“Go forward” in the path of duty, whether it 
be into the sea or the furnace. He who opened — 
a path for the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
He who delivered the faithful three, hid 
feared not to confess His name, from the. fiery 
furnace, will deliver him and valk with him 
the onward path of duty. Forward, then, 
however rugged the way. God will be his 
Guide and Protector, the way will be opened, - 
the darkness disappear, and God, even his own 
God will bless him, and bring him at last, 
when the toilsome pilerraade is over, ‘into the r 
glorious land of promise. Perhaps some duty, 
hitherto neglected, is pressed home upon the 
heart by the Holy Spirit. Shall he close his 
eyes again in spiritual slumber? No! still the 
watchword is ‘‘ Forward,” no matter what be 
the obstacles placed by the adversary who ever 
watches for his halting. Forward, is the com- 
mand of Jehovah, and if we obey the heavenly 
voice, at God’s command the mountains shall 
become plains, yawning gulfs be bridged and 
even the sea become as the dry land. But if 
appalled at the prospect, we hesitate, alas! for 
us; helpless, maimed and. well-nigh dead, we 
shall fall an easy prey to the arch enemy of 
God and man, who walketh about seeking 
whom he may devour. 
$$$ 
: For the Advocate and Gaddis : 
OUR. LITTLE SWILL GIRL. 
‘‘Faven!” Yes, you tarn away in disgust. I 
was quite sure you would; but listen a mo- 
ment and see if the feeling ail not change to 
pity. She is a-slender, _forlorn-looking little - 
creature, with a face that seems to have borne 
the burden and heat of forty wearisome yt 
and never in all that time to. have kno 
ther care or kindness. She i ar 
our ten year old butterfly, but 
and her limbs seem to hay 
city and suppleness. t 
tion of childhood is co 
the frail little body. 
ment door, and k 
heeds, waits be 


through the hall in 
times she has t 
der the load, 
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She has a patient, almost stoical look, and 
braves storms and heat with the same air of 
quiet indiffer ‘ence; care, trouble and exposure 
are second nature to her; she never has known 
anything else. 

Oh! it’s sad to see so many little 6nes de- 
prived of their childhood. The chill winds 
of autumn sweep over the young hearts 
and blight their fragile blossoms; the dew of 
life’s morning is brushed rudely away, and 
there’s only the noontide heat and evening 
shadows left. God over all, blessed forever, 
comfort all such. 

But sometimes even this poor apology for a 
home is taken away, and they are thrown upon 
the cold charity of a selfish world. 

What then ? 

Ah! the Good Shepherd has cared for them, 
and there is a “‘Home for the Friendless” on 
this side heaven. He has raised up kind hearts 
that have come up to the work with a will, 
and provided shelter, protection and comforts 
for such. Bringing, perhaps, the first ray of 
joy and sunshine that little care-burdened hearts 
have ever known. 

What a refreshing sight those great, airy, 
clean rooms, with their dainty little beds, must 
be to them ; and then to be neatly clothed, and 
have good wholesome food, with warmth and 
light. It’s like a gleam of Paradise. 

Ab, many and many a little stray waif has 
been cared for, and provided with a home by 
this institution; and may God bless and pros- 


per. the pebie ae is the prayer of 
; EULAL 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 15, 1862. 


HAVE FAITH IN GOD. 


“} arruH, like an unsuspecting child, 
Serenely resting on its mother’s arm, 
Reposing every care upon her God, 
Sleeps on His bosom and expects no harm, 
Receives with joy the promises He makes, 
Nor questions of His purpose or His power. 
She does not doubting ask, ‘Can this be 80?” 
The Lord hath said it, and there needs no more.” 

Many-hearts throughont our land are op- 
pressed with a great sorrow. They look in 
vain to earthly sources of hope and consola- 
tion, for these but deepen the shadows that 
flit across the vision. A whisper comes from 
far: “Have Faith in God.” What a privi- 
lege that the soul may hear it, recognize its 
author, turn from the things that are seen 
and temporal, to those that are unseen and 
eternal. 

The promises, exceeding great and precious, 
were given both for ordinary seasons and 
for those of extremest need. “Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so doth the ts 
them that fear Him, and hope in His mercy.” 


“God is a refuge for us, a very present help 


in time of. trouble.” “What time I am 
afraid, I will trust in Thee.” “ Trust ye in 
the Lord forever, for in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength,” 

How comforting in hours of darkness to 
search out the promises—make them a living 
reality, rest upon them, and though all earth- 
ly props were failing, be able to exclaim in the 
confidence of faith, “The Lord liveth and 
blessed be my Rock.” 

<2 0 > te 
GIVE TIMELY COUNSEL. 
DUTY OP THE TEACHERS OF THE OHILDREN 
OF SORROW. 


A xinp Providence has disposed many 
Christian ladies of this and other cities, to 
become voluntary teachers in industrial 
schools, for one, two or more sessions during 
the week. They are thus brought into such 
relations to these children that they are en- 


abled to win their confidence, love and cheer- 


ful obedience. They have opportunities to 
do them good, quite equal to those of the 
Sabbath-school teacher, and next to the 
Christian parent. As they gather in their 
respective classes, for instruction in making 
the garments that are to give them an ap- 
pearance of neatness and respectability, also 
to listen to reading or oral instruction, the 
teacher holds the key ‘to their young minds, 
and in many cases, may, if faithful, “ save z 
soul from death, and hide a multitude of sins.” 

These children, of sorrow stand now just 
between girlhood and womanhood. Extreme 
poverty, neglect and want, are their earthly 
heritage. A small room, in the low, densely- 
packed, unyentilated tenant-house, gives them 
shelter, the bacchanalian revel or the vocabu- 
lary of the city street write sad lessons upon 
their pliant minds. They have a past, dark 
and gloomy, they are each to have a future. 
To-day as children, they move to and fro, in 
a, city full of temptations to wrong, and their 
safe-guards are few—oh, how few! But a 
little farther down the years, and they will 
stand as young women, unshielded by home 
influences, and beset with the lying devices 
of him wie goeth about as a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour, Christian 
teachers, who shall guard them from the 
moral dangers that line. their path, if now 
you leave this duty unperformed? Fatal pit- 
falls are spread for their youthful feet. Re- 
sorts, more to be dreaded than the masked 
batteries of a deadly foe, ‘lure to bewilder 
and dazzle to blind.” .A market for the virtue 
of these and such as these, is hidden behind 
the trappings of the gay saloon, the place of 
amusement, and the nameless dens of shame, 
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where the arch deceiver plies his fiendish 
arts, to “weave the winding sheet of souls 
and lay them in the urn of everlasting death.” 
Shall these poor children, now listening to 
the words of truth from your lips, now, where 
right instruction may build around them a 
wall of principle leading them to shun even 
the appearance of evil, yet be left to become 
the victims of the spoiler, 

They are poor and dependent; many of 
them worse than orphaned. Is it true that 
Satan and his agents are waiting to gather hun- 
dreds from their ranks, and brand them 
“fallen ?” How shall the prey ve wrested ef- 
fectually from his grasp? Christian fellow 
laborer, is it not an easier task to warn wisely, 
counsel tenderly, persuade earnestly, draw 
gently by the cords of love, win early to the 
fold of the Good Shepherd, and thus prevent 
the moral blight that must change innocence 
to guilt, and hope to despair, thanto withdraw 
their erring feet if they shall once have 
taken the fatal leap into the yawning moral 
gulf to which we have referred ? 

These schools, to which so many hundreds 
come from month to month, prompted by 
love and gratitude, afford blessed opportuni- 
ties to seek and save the lost, and to sow 
beside all waters. Years back, when their 
agency was unknown, could we have seen 
them suddenly in successful operation we 
should have thought their existence opened 
a great and effectual door in the work of 
Prevention. - . tare 

More faithful: missionary teachers, who 
have time and heart to give to the work, are 
greatly needed in this field, so white to the 
harvest. Who that hears the voice of oe 
Master saying, “Go, work to-day in my vine- 
yard,” will not fierce and obey. 

<-> ___ 
A STRANGE ILLUSTRATION. 

Our remarks in the Advocate of Feb. 15th, 
under a caption, “A Smothered Con- 
science,” have elicited several anonymous 
communications, one of which follows this 
article, and merits our thanks; we commend 
its arguments to Northern women with 
Southern sentiments. A special advocate of 
the disaffected party, from whose letter a 
paragraph was quoted, at the date above, 
sends us an infliction of four very-closely 
written foolscap pages, urging the claims of 
“the peculiar institution,” in view of its be- 
nevolence, harmlessness, etc. ; endeavoring to 
give force to her reasoning by comparisons 
like the following: she says, ‘‘There are 
those to whom the institution in the South- 
ern states appears to be quite as much a be- 
nevolent ‘institution’ as your ‘Home for the 
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parate parents and chil- 


You se 
between 


off communication 
Jatter new masters and mis- 
hese bond-children are 
and so are the slaves.” 


Friendless.’ 

dren, cutting 
them, giving the 
No doubt t 


tresses. 
gener: ally w' ell treated, 
We are, indeed, surprised that this strange 


comparison should be made in any section of 
the free North. We had never supposed 
ine benevolence of this Charity worthy to be 
put in the same category with that of slavery, 
or that any of its doings or aims were of a 
similar type. But let us examine the point 
suggested. With both institutions we claim 
to be familiar, from personal and close obser- 
vation, and have earefully examined the le- 
gitimate results of the work of both. For 
what cause does the Home separate parents 
and children? Never, but for the better 
protection and permanent benefit of the child. 

Never, but from motives that invite the 
closest scrutiny. For example: a family of 
little ones are deprived of a good mother by 
death, The father—an habitual drunkard— 
compels his children to provide by beggary 
both his food and thei own, and also the 
PENCE to buy for him the “‘fire-water,” whose 
effects so madden his brain as to lead him to 
imperil their lives by his brutality. The 
children are committed to the Home, in ac- 
cordance with its charter, the father urged to 
sion the pledge, become a sober man, and 
assured that when his children go to foster- 
guardians, he shall hear frequently of their 
well-doing, through our Children’s Secretary 
or Committee. The condition of the help- 
less children is changed from one of want 
and suffering, physical and moral degradation, 
to that of safety, comfort, and respectability. 

Again: a child is found about to be im- 
mured where “their feet go down to death,” 
where the known surroundings must lead to 
_ early and certain ruin for two worlds. It is 
rescucd and removed from its destroyers, if 
practicable, irrespective of apf pretended 
plea of consanguinity. 

When, too, with much labor and care a 
expense, a benevolent family have trained, 
from infancy, and educated a “ Home child,” 
so that its habits, associations, affections and 
sympathies are assimilated to their own, it 
is deemed but just to those whe have filled 
80 well the place of parents to the worse-than- 


orphaned © child, ‘that they and theirs ‘should 


be left undisturbed in their present rel 
tions, and well- earned happiness Jin | 
other. = ny ae re , 
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Those who revisit this Home in a saved 
manhood and bright womanhood, rempmber- 
ing what, under Providence, they owe to its 
agency, will be slow to find the type of its 
benevolence akin to that of slavery. 

Let us look at the question, Why does 


slavery permit, and often require, the slave 


child to be separated from its parents and 
sold to the highest bidder? Is the motive 
simply the good of the child? Never! 
Among the thousands thus bought and sold, 
sordid gain is the end sought. . Who ever 
stipulates for the mental or spiritual improye- 


‘ment of the slave child? Who takes an 


oversight of his rights, and provides redress 
if they are not respected? Do not southern 
masters sell even their own children into 
hopeless bondage, requiring no suarantec 
for their protection or just treatment? What 
must we think of the sentiment expressed by 
a Southern judge, referred to in the following 
letter: ‘Slavery is the great safety- pies of 
female chastity at the South. 

While residing, more than thirty years 
since, in a ‘southwestern city, cursed with 
slavery, we saw familiés in’ our immediate 
neighborhood whose servants most strongly 


| resembled the accomplished daughters of 


their master, with the single exception of 
complecion ; and yet they were sold for a 
large price at the publie slave auction! The 
statement was made to us, on good authority, 
that very few young fen of that city were 


pure i in heart, and that none were believed 


to be so, unless shielded by the grace of God. 
The terrible state of morals existing, was 


charged upon slavery. “We were told that 


it was thus ‘throughout the South ; that Chris- 


tian mothers trembled for the sora safety of 
Not afew such said to us, “We 
feel and deplore the evil of slavery—the fact 
‘us by day and by 
night. We expect ‘that judgments will come 


their sons. 


of its sinfulness haunts 


upon us for this great wrong.” When asked, 


“Why do you: not do your duty to those in 
your families, by having them taught to read 


the word of God?” the reply was, “The | 
If this 


t allow it, 
d not keep them 


laws of the state will nc 
were bee be we co 
slaves.” a Gee 

‘Suffice to say, ia : 
heard, before the sntihivory ngmenon of 


blight and ruin, we’ confess to an earnest 
longing for its extinction—to a Soul-sympa- 
thy with the heart-breathed prayer of mil- 
lions, that the present may be the time when 
this great iniquity shall be subdued, this 
stream from the bottomless pit rolled bacl 
an ovean of tears foreyer dried, and the 
wrongs of the oppressed no more bring 1 upon 
our beloved land the terrible scourge os 7 
with its train of horrors. 


SLAVERY FROM SOUTHERN sTANDPOUNTS, 4 


Ti 0 the Editress of. ‘the. Advocate. —Dear 
Madam,—1 donot, know that there is anything 
in my experience caloulated to influence others 
for good, but as I think it somewhat peculiar, 
I will place it at your disposal, that you may 
use it if you think fit. I was brought up to 
think of slayery as a social institution, not in- 
deed desirable in itself on the whole, but 
certainly as a “ blessing to the colored race.” 
My father’s household slaves, who wept when 
told they were to be freed, and ever after 
sought hig aid in: their times of need, (some of 
whom scrupled not to enter our housekeeper’ s 
room with the unmistakeable intimation that 
their mouth. “‘ was set cake fashion ” in order 
to benefit by her fresh doughnuts) certainly 
did nothing to alter my view in the matter- 
When I received from a Christian friend a 
letter directing my attention to the teachings 


of the Bible with regard to slavery, I really 


rather thought it was the masters and-mistres- 


Conversing with a Virginian lady, whose grace- 
ful and beautiful daughter had won my admi- 
ration, Lasked her why she did not reside with 
this charming and dearly loyed one, in her 
native South ; to my surprise her chief objec- 
tion was “ slavery,” 

“But you think the slayes well treated ?” I 
said. 

‘Yes, pretty well; but it’s an evil thing, 
especially this selling of children away from 
their parents.” 

‘Do you suppose they feel as we would?” I 
asked. 

“Well, not perhaps, exactly as we would; 
but I think they have human feelings after all. 
My mother had a domestic who expressed the 
wish, as the pangs of maternity commenced, 
that her infant might be born dead. ‘Oh, 
hush,’ said my mother reprovingly, ‘ that is not 
right.’ ‘Oh, mistress,’ was the reply, ‘if you 
had borne five children, and had them sold 
from you as I have had, you would feel so 
too.”” 

‘But such instances are rare,” I said, still 
seeking for the bright side of the ‘ peculiar 
institution.” 

“Well, pretty rare. People don’t like to 
part families, generally; but still it does oceur 
too often. When I was about four years of: 
age, my uncle brought to my mother a. little 


child of the same age, (Sold, you see, at that: 


early period,) and said, ‘There, sister, is: a 
slave I have bought for Henrietta. Bring her 
up with her, and she will make a good wait- 
ing-maid.’. We brought her up carefully and 
kindly, till, when about seventeen, a friend 
said to me, * Your unele has given-Inez to you, 
Henrietta, but he has given you no deed, and 
you should secure legal proof of ownership.’ 
Accordingly I said to my uncle that evening in 
a little family meeting, ‘Unele, you have given 
me no paper to show my claim to Inez.’ ‘My 
word is as good as my bond, Henrietta,’ was 
the somewhat hasty answer, and I said nothing 
more. My uncle was then in full health; but 
two weeks afterwards he died very suddenly. 
The price his ‘heirs demanded for Inez, we 
could not pay, and she was sold away, I never 
knew where. Oh! ’tis an evil system!” I 
thought-se too. 

- Stage number three. The imprisonment of 
Mrs. Douglas, of Virginia. 

Stage number four. The decision of Judge 
Taney, ‘that a black man has no rights a white 
man is bound to respect,” and of another judge 
—I forget his name—that ‘a slave could haye 
no marital rights.” Oe 

“Stage number five. The knowledge of 
Southern mothers, self-exiled from their homes, 
“because they could not bring their children 
up among the demoralizing influences of sla- 
very.” The testimony of the earlier Southern 
churches, the debates on the subject in their 
own legislatures, and speeches from Southern 
gentlemen like the accompanying one from Mr, 


_ Faulkner. 
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Stage number six. The present rebellion. 

I freely confess that I would give as many 
cents as I could spare—and beg for more—to 
aid in “‘negro emancipation.” 

I send this without a name, but will verify 
the statements should you wish it. With sin- 
cere regard, yours. 


at 6 0 
FAULKNER ON THE DISEASE. 


Hon. Charles James Faulkner, late em- 
bassador to the court of the Tuilleries, ex. 
Whig, ex-Demoerat, and now avowed rebel, 
having been arrested as a traitor by our 
Government, and exchanged for the Hon. 
Alfred Ely, of this State, was a young and 
tolerably-honest member of that Virginia 
Legislature of 1832, which took up the sub- 
ject of slavery (under the spur of the Nat 
Turner insurrection) and very nearly resolved 
on its abolition. In his speech on that 
occasion, Mr. Faulkner said: 

“Tam gratified to perceive that no gentle- 
man hag yet risen in this Hall the avowed 
advocate of slayery. The day has gone by 
when such a voice could be listened to with 
patience, or even with forbearance. I even 
regret that there should be one among us, 
who enters the lists as its apologist, except 
on the ground of uncontrollable necessity. 
Let me request him to compare the slave- 
holding portion of this. Commonwealth, 
barren, desolate, seared as it were by the 
avenging hand of Heaven, with the deserip- 
tions which we have of this same country 
from those who first’ broke its virgin’ soil. 
To what is thisehangeascribable? Solely 
to the withering and blasting effects of 
slavery. If this does not satisfy him, let me 
request him to travel to the Northern States, 
and contrast the contentment and happiness 
which prevail throughout the country, the 
busy, cheerful sounds of industry, the rapidly 
swelling growth of their population, their 
means and institutions of education, their 
skill and proficiency in useful arts, their en- 
terprise and public spirit, the monuments of 
their commercial and manufacturing industry, 
and above all, their devoted attachment to 
the Government from which they derive 
protection—let him compare all these with 
the division, discontent, indolence, and pov- 
erty of the Southern country. To what is 
this ascribable? It is to that vice in the 
organization of society, by which one-half 
of its inhabitants are arrayed in interest and 
feeling against the other half; to that: unfortu- 
nate state of society, in which freemen regard 
labor as disgraceful, and slaves shrink from 
it as a burden tyranniecally imposed upon 
them; to that condition dita in which 
half a million of your population can feel no 
sympathy with the sogiety, in the prosperity 
of which, they-are forbidden to participate, 
and. no attachment to a government at 
whose hands they receive Danie but injus- 
tice, 

“Tf the incredulous inquirer should suggest 
that this manifest contrast might be traced 


We advise the people to ponder them well, 
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to difference of climate, or to other causes 
distinct from slavery itself, permit me 
to refer him to the two States of Kentucky 
and Ohio. No difference of soil or climate, 
no diversity in the original settlement of 
those two States, can be adduced to account 
for the remarkable disproportion in their 
advancement. Separated by a river alone, 
they seem to have been purposely and -pro- 
videntially designed to exhibit in their future 
histories +he difference which necessarily 
results from a country afflicted with the 
curse of slavery, and a country that is free 
from it, The same may be said of the two 
States of Missouri and Illinois. 

‘Slavery is/an institution which presses 
heavily on the best interests of the state, 
It banishes free white labor. It exterminates 
mechanies, artizans, manufacturers. It de- 
prives them of occupation; if deprives them 
of bread. It converts the energy of a com- 
munity into indolence, its power into imbe- 
cility, its efficiency into weakness. . Being 
thus injurious, have we not a right to demand 
its extermination? Shall society suffer, that 
the slaveholder may continue to gather his 
vigintial crop of human flesh? What is-his 
mere pecuniary claim compared with the 
great interests of the common weal? Must 
the country languish and die that the slave- 
holder may flourish? Shall all interests be 
subservient to one? Shall all rights be 
subordinate to the interests of the slaveholder ? 
Has not the mechanic rights? Have not 
the middle classes them rights—rights - m- 
compatible with the existence of slavery ?” 

Mr. Faulkner is now fighting with the 
rebels, whose avowed purpose it is to extend 
over the whole country the system he de- 
scribes. as so ruimous to the welfare and 
prosperity of States, _ His concluding -ques- 
tions have great significance at this time. 


Se 
For the Advocate and Guardian. 
A WORD TO MOTHERS. © 

Awip the turmoil of this busy life, how calm- 
ing to find that God has assigned woman a 
place. She is not left to the sway of circum- 
stances, need not have her phrenological bumps 
examined to ascertain what profession will best 
suit her peculiar idiosynerasy, but has full di- 
rection given by her Heavenly Father: “I will - 
therefore that the younger women marry, bear 
children, guide the house, give none occasion to 
the adversary to speak reproachfully.” 1 Tim. 
5. 14. Evidently the apostle considered this 
position of wife and mother a particalar post of 
usefulness, and sufficient for any woman. 

Care-worn, fretful, weary-looking mothers 
ave so usual, and a healthy, cheerful, happy 
face so rare, that we associate the rearing a 
family of children with the veriest drudgery. 
The possession of children, far, very far from 
being the blessing taught in the Bible, “ Lo, 
children are a heritage of the Lord,” rather a 
thing to be deprecated. =) ee 

Now this is all wrong from bottom to top, 
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rally. All 
wrong physically, mental ive met inate 
women should, Hee as imperative as life and 
lawe ob heels a ipt too much, thousands 
death. Do not attemp ee 
fail here, “remember your family as a whole 
first.” Their mental as well as physical wants 
must be cared for. Take time for the right 
sort of relaxation, with your children, if pos- 
sible. Rides, walks, refined society—and only 
this sort—associate your children with those 
who shall elevate them spiritually. Make their 
happiness yours, realize that they are part of 
yourself, and their well-being is to be studied. 
I know that the temptation to leave the care 
of our young children tv others is very great. 
But you only increase the burden by so doing, 
hold a weight at arm’s length, and how much 
itis increased, how much more difficult to carry 
than when clasped to the bosom. Train the 
older ones early, to assist you in the care of 
the lesser. No matter how many Bridgets your 
husband can afford to hire, don’t let your chil- 
dren miss this opportunity of learning how in 
their turn to make good fathers and mothers. 
And whilst speaking of thismatter, I would 
say to fathers, do not leave all the care to your 
wives. Get intimately acquainted with your 
boysand girls. Assist your noble wife in learn- 
ing how best to suit the machinery of the house- 
hold to its peculiar needs. If your presence is 
not necessary to complete the happiness of the 
family, you are not a good father, whatever 
you may think of yourself. No out-door duties, 
even laboring for the salvation of other souls, 
absolves you from this paramount love and 
care. The duties in this part of God’s vine- 
yard, committed especially to you, will in the 
great day be first required at yourhands. See 
to it that you are able to render your account 
with joy, and not with grief. As soon asa 
child can understand, (and it does so very early,) 
teach it obedience, this must be its first lesson. 
Tenderly, patiently, unwearyingly, unflinching- 
ly it must be taught, God’s first law to children. 
Here you will need much grace and strength 
from on high. Your child is God’s little one, 
intrusted to you, and His commands must be 
enforced, cost what they may. Surround your | 
children with an atmosphere of love. Fondle, 
caress, indulge, you cannot do too much, but 
never suffer one direct departure from God’s 
law to pass without more or less correction, 
Attention to this direction will save many a 
heart-ache in after life, prevent the necessity 
of sending that wayward boy to boarding- 
school, (those young penitentiaries,) where 
mostly children are sent, whose parents expect 
strangers to take more pains with their chil- 
dren than they themselves are willing to be- 
stow.- Nobly do these teachers in many cases 
stand under this herculean task, training souls 
for usefulness here and heayen hereafter ; but 


are the parents’ skirts clear? How shall they | 


answer when the inquiry is put, Where is the 
child I intrusted to thee? “Give an account 
of thy stewardship.” Come to thy labors, my 


sister, with courage. _ “As thy day 


ees ee 


, So shall | g 
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thy strength be.” ‘Fear not.” ‘Oast every 
burden upon Him.” The Holy Spirit is ever 
near to counsel and support thee, be cheerful ; 
you shall reap, if you faint not, 

A YOIOR FROM THE COUNTRY. 

a 2S 
THE CHILD'S VISION, 
A MOTHER’S STORY, 


THERD 1s woe and wail in our hearts to-day, 
For a child is torn from our home away; 
The shroud, the coffin, the sable pall, 
And the clay-cold earth has covered all. 
The fearful struggle with pain is o’er, 
But our boy will gladden our eyes no more, 
His sister sits in her little chair, 
Looking around with a wistful air, 
Her brow is clouded, and sad her eye, 
As she murmurs, ‘Oh, mamma! I dare not die! 
With papa and you, I want to stay, 
I will not zo from my home away— 
That coffin, that shroud, that black, black pall, 
Oh, namma! oh, mamma! I ’fraid of all!” 
And trembling, she nestled her little head 
On her mother's breast, as the words she said. 
Sadly the mother murmured low, 
“ Alas! my child, we all must go; 
*Tis the curse of sin, and the doom is spoken, 
Tis the law of God, and may ne’er be broken. 
Though the soul may live with the saved and just 
The body must molder—dusé to dust.” 
And still the child uttered her plaintive cry, 
“Oh, mamma! Oh, mamma! [’fraid to die!” 

é * * * * * *¥ 
We entered the room where our little one lay, 
Resting awhile, on the couch, from play; 
But gone from her brow was the gloom and blight, 
And her blue eyes shone with a strange delight, 
As, turning quick; towards the opening door, 
She eried, ‘Oh, mamma! I ’fraid no more! 
Tye been to heaven, and God was there, 
And flowers were growing, so sweet and fair; 
And brother was there, in that home on high, 
Oh, mamma, dear mamma, I want to die.” 
“You have dreamt it, my child,” the mother sai‘, 
As half in pleasure, and-half in dread, 
She pressed to her heart her little girl, 
And smoothed from her brow the golden curl, 
And gazed on her face with an anxious eye, 
To see if disease were lurking nigh. = 
No trace of sickness seemed hovering there, 
No shadow was flung on that brow 60 fair, _ 
But her eyes still shone with that strange delight, 
And her smile was still as an angel’s bright, : 
As eager she answered, ‘“‘Oh, no! oh, no! 
It was no dream, I did really go; 
I’ve been to heaven, and God I’ve seen, 


And sweet flowers growing, and grass so green, 


And little brother was there on high, 
And now, I no longer am ’fraid to die.” 


‘Twas the Sabbath noon when the words she said, 


Thrilled through our hearts with a secret dread; 
And our lisping one passed from earth away, 
Ere again we greeted the Sabbath day. : 
Away to that world so blest and bright, — 

With its angel forms and its throne of light, © 
Murmuring still with life's last sigh, = 
“ Now, mamma! I’m not afraid to die,” 


£ 
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and our long walk availea 
better acquainted with tho 
listened with much satisfact{ 
Many things attracted their attention, d 
drew forth comments; as a stage’ passed J Aa 
“T would like to catch a ride on that stage” 
D. replied, ‘I wouldn’t get ona stage for ee 
thing; father says it is dishonorable to ie 
ride that I don’t pay for; it’s a kind of steal-’ 
ing.” I was delighted to hear these expres- 
sions, which decided me to visit D.’s mother at 
once. He had several times said to me very i 
delicately, “‘I wish you would go and see my 
mother.” Mrs.Ryan had heard of me from 
David, and gave me akind welcome. The cir- 
cumstances of the family—which I drew out in 
the conversation—are peculiarlytrying, There 
are two sisters younger than D., and the mother 
had recently buried a young infant, and is her- 
selfin very delicate health. Mr. R. is a brick- 
layer. arly last Spring he was employed in 
Jamaica, on a new church, where he was soon 
attacked with ague; he continued to work the 
days that the illness was intermitted, until he 
became too feeble to lift the bricks; he had to 
return home, and was ill a long time. After 
his recovery he obtained work on the Staten 
Island fortifications; soon after he had another 
attack, and again continued to work until. 
weakness compelled him to return home penni- 
less, all that he had earned having been paid 
for his board and medicine. He is now better 
but cannot procure work. | : 
His wife has pledged one thing after another } 
at the pawnbrokers, until they are very desti- =| 
tute. On my expressing regret that. she had 
resorted to this course, she replied, “ Oh, it is 
so hard to ask help; I don’t think I could beg, — 
when I could part with anything that we have. __ 
The coal in the stove I bought with one shil- 
ling, which was all they would allow me on a 
garment i have just parted with.” David loves _ 
to attend Sabbath-school. Last Sabbath his — 
mother thought he must stay at home, as she 
had pledged his last jacket to obtain food. 
“Do let me go, I can wear this coat,” said he 
may be it will bring a blessing, wnd your fa. 
thet get-sorng atk ae WeO ko ag eal 
_Jan. 81st—Having reported the circum 
stances of this family to the Executive | 
‘mittee, they appropriated two doll 
used in redeeming some weal 
phe 
was greatly needed. 


only to make me 
Se two pupils. I 
on to their prattle, 


-very much on Sundays. 
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my hand over thirty tickets, from which she 
selected the things that she thought most im- 
peratively needed. My pupil D. had deposited 
them, and with him I made my first visit to that 
grasping, clutching devourer of the comforts of 
the poor—a pawnbroker’s office. The usual 
sign—three golden balls—was hanging over 
the dingy entrance, on which were the words, 
‘‘Licensed Pawnbroker.” Haggard-looking 
faces, bearing the marks of intoxication, and 
others whose appearance betokened their re- 
spectability, were waiting to deposit their sev- 
eral packages, for which they received the 
printed tickets about three inches square, 
and a few shillings. The little room was dimly 
lighted and very dreary. Behind a narrow 
counter were the men who received the goods; 
no unnecessary word was spoken; the parcel 
was unrolled, the ticket and money handed to 
the applicant, who left at once; the package 
was pinned up, and laid away upon the crowd- 
ed shelves which line the place, and now hold 
several cart loads. Never before had I thought 
that this business was carried to such a fearful 
extent. The law kindly exempts necessary ar- 
ticles from being taken as payment of debts, 
and then, in juxta-position, licenses men to 
take every article from the wretched, and upon 
such security, loan to them, in money, the bar- 
est fraction of the real worth of such property, 
thus securing, as experience proves, nakedness, 
sickness, and death to multitudes. When “our 
turn came, I was astonished to find that I must 
pay three per cent. per month more than the 
cash charged upon the tickets ; consequently I 
was obliged to leave several “much-needed 
pieces that I had hoped to redeem: The two 
dollars rescued eight good articles, either one 
of which was worth more than the two dol- 
lars, ight cents remained, which Da- 
vid carried with the clothing to his mother. 
When reading over the tickets, I noticed that 
two were for books, and spoke of it. “Yes,” 
said Mrs. R., ‘‘ we hope we shall be able, by+ 
and-by, to get them again. We miss them 
We have kept our 
Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress.” Mr. R. has fre- 
quently applied, but as yet has reveived no 
fuel from the city authorities. We were glad 
to learn that the landlord was very humane, 
and does not distress them for the rent, al- 
though they are three months in arrears. 


Have again visited the family mentioned in 
the House Committee’s Report, published in 
the Advocate of January 1st, they have re- 
ceived a generous donation of second-hand 
clothing, and some money, from Mrs. H., in 
16th street, and some bedding from the Home, 
and are much relieved, although still in much 
need, because without employment. 

$ret 
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Tre progress of this school during the past 


year has been very gratifying. The average 
attendance tho first month it was under my 


care was 90, and it has steadily increased un- 
til the average the last. three months has been 
217. With regard to the mental progress of 
the pupils I think there is a great improvement. 

Miss Davis, my faithful assistant, has now in 
charge over 100 in the primary department, 
whose daily improvement is highly creditable. 
Twenty of them have*been promoted, and 30 
more are reading and spelling nicely. There 
is a marked difference visible in the general 
appearance of the children, indicating that 
their mothers take more pains to send them 
with clean faces, etc. Among the visitors of 
the last month, were some Friends; visitors are 
always warmly welcomed, but the presence of 
these Friends made it seem at once as if we 
were in a purer atmosphere. They expressed 
themselves as much pleased and somewhat sur- 
prised that the children could be kept orderly 
and quiet as others of a different class. One of 
the ladies took off her bonnet and spoke to the 
children, oh, how sweetly, of the love of the 
ladies in providing them such pleasant rooms 
and all their comforts and advantages, and then 
laid before them the Saviour’s love. A pin 
falling could have been heard, as she proceed- 
ed, telling the little ones of our Father’s love, 
giving His only Son for them. Many of the 
children wept, and it seemed as if all felt_the 


influence; we parted with these kind visitors 
with regret. ; 


This month has been so stormy that we have 
not been able to visit any except the most de- 
stitute or sick among the pupils. There isa 
large amount. of sorée*throat prevailing, but 
nothing serious, Ong family of Germans in- 
terested us very much. They had evidently 
been in comfortable circumstances, but the 
husband was unable to get employment, being 
a stranger ; they have parted with every com- 
fort to keep from starving. They live in a 
wretched garret-room, with one broken win- 
dow, the wind blew the smoke down the pipe 
instead of up. The only comfort I could see 
was the comfortable which had been given the 
mother at the Home, and the poor woman was 
so grateful, she says they would have frozen 
without it. She said, ‘‘Please tell the kind 
ladies how much I thank them for making my 
child so warm, and giving me the nice quilt ; 
I read in my Bible, ‘I was hungry and ye fed 
me, naked, and ye clothed me,’ and God will 
bless them for their kindness to me.” Her 
tears and broken language was very touching 
as she tried to express her feelings. 

Another picture. A wrethed girl with an 
old calico skirt, a miserable old shawl, dirty 
and ragged, applied for admission, but begged 
at once for almost everything she could think 
of. We went to her home and found it a rear 
basement, so dark you could scarcely see, the 
poor mother and four. children so dirty and 
squalid they were a sickening sight. The 
mother told us they had sold everything to 
pay rent, and had to take that place because it 
was cheap. The mother was advised to go to 
the poor-house with her children. We talked 


with the girls of our first class, the larger ones, 
about these destitute children and they each 
volunteered to give something, and we let them 
doso, They were highly pleased, and seemed 
to feel that it was more blessed to give than to 
receive. I wish the donors could have wit- 
nessed the delight of the children with their 
new shoes. I think it would have fully re- 
paid them for their gift. 

There have been admitted during the past 
year four hundred and twenty-seven children. 
We have revised the roll-book for January of 
this year, there are three hundred names that 
we denominate regular attendants, that is, 
they are here some portion of every week. 
There have been eight hundred and twenty- 
three garments finished, a large number of them 
aprons to be worn in school, seventy-two 
towels made for Home boys. 

Garments distributed in January, 560; aver- 
age attendance, 248; left to go to places, 63 


admitted. 20. 
E. M. Huurxer, Teacher. 
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Tue Committee of the Boys’ school, would 
respectfully report : : 

During the month of January the average 
attendance has been 115, the inclement weath- 
er and the prevalence of disease have. detained 
from school many of the little ones. Sixteen 
new pupils have been received; witl sorrow 
we add, one scholar has been dismissed. It is 
not without many struggles, and persevering 
labor, that’ we resort to such a necessity. 
When devoting every energy to the improve- 
ment and well-being of an immortal soul, it is 
truly disheartening, if such an one “despise 
instruction and scorn reproof.” When despond- 
ency would prevail, we remember the words 
learned at a mother’s knee, ‘Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor,” the unlimited word poor. 
Though reckless and wayward and vile, we 
know that Christ died for them, and it is only 
when the conviction presses upon us that we 
can do a poor boy no good, and that he is se- 
riously injuring others, that we ask to have him 
expelled from the school ; it is great-cause for 
thankfulness, that so few such cases occur. 

January is always a very hard month for the 
class of people whose children are taught in 
this school, and we know that the daily meal 
of good bread has saved much suffering. On 
Thursday, the children brought in their tickets, 
which were counted and the amounts accredit- 
ed on the ‘clothes book.” Five weeks had 
elapsed since the last regular “ distribution 
day,” although several had received needed 
garments in advance on their accounts. Only 


one had earned the full sum possible, viz.: one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. On Friday, 31st, 
the clothing was distributed. All who had ~ 
earned, by good behavior, seventy-five cents, 
were supplied with shoes, if they needed them. 
Twenty pairs of new shoes were given, and 
130 garments, the most of them partly worn, 


a NO Oe 
washed and mended. Several mothers have 
called to express their gratitude, and our hearts 
rejoice iu view of the good accomplished. 

After all this attention to the bodies, our 
friends will ask, What has been done for the 
mind—the immortal part? We are glad to 
reply, we have done “what we could.” The 
improvement in spelling and written arith- 
metic is commendable. A class of sixteen 
is taught to write, their daily lesson results 
in marked progress. The older boys study 
the arithmetical rules and tables, and read the 
first lessons in Physiology, the books have been 
supplied by Mrs. Starr, the children seem de- 
lighted to learn that their bodies are such curi- 
ous machines. In concert, the scholars recite 
oral lessons in geography, tables and mental 
arithmetic. The invaluable singing lessons by 
Miss Hilliker, and Seripture Jessons daily, com- 
plete the sum of our school exereises, which 
we feel and know will make some impress, 
that we shall rejoice to meet in eternity. 


H.R. 8., Zeacher. 
Febr sk Es 4, 1862. 


Gonvespondence, ‘ 


A Beautiful Example, by the wife of a 
Home Msssionary.—I have been purposing for 
some time to write to the “Home,” but have 
delayed until now, from the fact that I could 
not collect money to assist you in your good 
work, and have not been able to inerease our 
subseription list as I hoped. 

Perhaps you will recollect that in 1860, our 
Sunday-school girls sent you a box of ar Bckes, 
including ten erib quilts, and this year we com- 
menced, in April, under much more favorable 
circumstances. One of the lady teachers as- 
sisted me, and we hoped to accomplish much, 
but War has affected every nook and corner of 
our Jand, and away here in Salem, we have 
sent more than one hundred into the army. 
Onur 8. §. furnishec¢ a quilt, needle-book well 


filled, and a pin-cushion, to every soldier of a- 


company that was raised here, and also have 
furnished two good-sized boxes of ‘hospital 
stores; and these efforts have frustrated our 
well-formed plans to aid the “Home.” We 
have ten crib quilts pieced, ready for the lining 
and quilting, with a number of aprons and 
shirts for the little ones, but it. was impossible, 
under the circumstances, to complete them. 
We shall, if my health is as good as it has been 
the past. summer, commence our work again in 
April. I am an invalid, confined almost én- 
tirely to my room, from a stroke of pavalysis, 
jn July, 1859, I aet thus far, last yeat’ amd 
this also, cus and’ fitted all their work, amd 
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The Advocate has been very extensively read, 
and I trust read to profit. In many it has 
awakened a strong interest in the Home. 

Owing to the scarcity of money, we have not 
been able to get the number of subseribers we 
hoped. The little miss that labored so hard 
last year, las failed this year to increase her 
number, She said, last night, when she brouglit 
the money sho had collected, she did not think 
she ought to allow me to ask for an extra 
nwnber for her—she tould come and get mine 
to read. nM ee * * 

Affectionately, : 
(Mrs.) Samunn, Hemenway; 
Salem, Henry Oo., Lowa. 


Olinton, N. Y. 
Dear Madam,—I believe there is no institu- 
tion that so universally enlists the. sympathies 
of children asthe Home. With a little effort, 
our children have collected the following sums. 
(See Acknowledgments for PoP) Whole 
amount, $2 02. 


of water that Hee the mighty ocean.” We 
know, too, that you haye learned. not. to des- 
pise the day of small things, and we trust that 
with these children the spirit of benevolence 
will grow with their growth, and strengthen 
with their strength; and that you may hear 
from them in the future, with dollars attached 
to their names instead of dimes. 
Yours, in behalf of the children, .- 
(Mrs.) Anrnony Prox. 


Alden; gas Co., Lil. 
& Need at to send to him.’—1 aan to in- 
form you that I am not able to obtain subseri- 


of the suffering soldiers, seems at present to 
supersede all other claims. My mother and I 


paper. 


suffering ones,, before t 
little brother has the outside of a cradle quilt. 
pieced, and I shall try hard to get more ene 


bigs it. (With pape ane al 
TH. Keeum, 


ner ft 


i 
sieeued bill, 1 rent oy of the 


with the exception of a short: time whem I was” Hi 2 wei 
quite il, they have met in my room. During | 
that time ‘they met im the Congregational | y; 


Church, of which my husband, Rey. 8. Hiemen- 
may, ig es aE nna ee - eoul 


The amount seems small i jin comparison. with 
what you need; but we know that it is “drops — 


bers for a club. The demand for the benefit. 


feel that we cannot do without your yaluable — 
I have just par ted. with a. brother for i 
the war, and we need it t to-send. to him, We 
really a that your paper speaks for itself. j 
I hope to. beable to send. you a-parcel for the ee 
winter closes, My” 


ept the | instruction in the kn 
withheld |’ 
préadi the doe- 


Harriet 8. Perry. Although 

passed sinee the fell destroyer dat dalaae 
to execute his commission, our ollaavter 
has all the freshness of ‘9 yesterda y's oceur- 
rence, and although we praise God for so 
peavietfal an example of the transforming power 
of grace; we feel that an important pillar of the 
chtirch is removed, and that thé cause of be- 
nevolence in its ations forms has lost a firm 
and. efficient supporter. She became deeply 
interested in the operations of your Society, 
gave her influence and means for iff support as 
far as opportunity offered, and was a constant 
subseriber for your | publications from their 
catliest issues to the time of her decease. She 
had measured out her thréescore years and ten, 
and from an Acquaintance of more than thirty 
of those years, we feel ‘warranted in saying that 
few persons in’ private life, have achiéved 
morte for the cause of Ohirist in all its départ- 
ments, than this dear sister. Retiring and 
unobtrusive in her habits of life, her worth 


friends, But to aeirdle of praying sisters 

whom she welcomed fo her House’ weekly for 

more than sixteen yéars, And who had listened 

‘to her gentle but fervent, intelligent anid earnest. 

supplieations, her’ loss is’ sorely felt, and her 
virtues’ more fully appreciated. Her life which 
evinced an habitual readiness to pass into the 
presence of her Redeemer, by faith in His right- 
eousness alone, was entirély divested of the 
fear of the pangs of dissolution, ‘and she often 
breathed a wish that (to use her Own expres- 
sion) it was all over. And our mereiful “ High 
Priest, who is ever touched with the fealie of 
our infliction removed her conseioustiess at 
the swellings of Jordan, till we have 

that her safe arrival on the “ shining 
had place@ her beyond the power of fear 


dismay. “May we, whohave been fa tit 


this bright example of the beues 


reeeive all the admonition and instruction 
whieh ‘this providence is adapted. 0 convey to 
cuasithanet last we also mayb und el ok: Bi 


our Heavenly Father. 
‘ Oma thing with regard to our sister 
shotld not omit, the great iraportance 
pte to the blessings of the covena 


ft 
/ 


| ane ae aceon 
iy i all 


could not be appreciated except by Heeler ; 


o doubt 
“shore” 


Roe 


CHRISTIAN PRoGRESs.—To a man of middle life, 
existence is no longer a dream, but a reality. He 
has not much more that is new to look forward to, 
and then comes the solemn thought that life’s last 
business is commenced in earnest, and man begins 
with a pensive feeling to look back on the days of 
youth. We recall those by-gone years with the sen- 
Sation of half-sadness which comes over the soul as 
we gaze on the leaves of Autumn. When the first 
gray hairs become visible, we feel our sun is sink- 
ing to the west and “look back on things behind,” 
This is natural, but is it the high Christian 
tone of feeling? We answer, No, we who have “‘an 
inheritance, incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away,” what have we to do with things 
past. Before us lics manhood with its earnest work 
and then old age, and then the grave, and then, 
home! And manhood, inthe Christian life, should 
be a better thing than boyhood, because it is riper, 
and old age ought to be ealmer, more serene, more 
rich in spiritual experience than manhood. There 
is asecond youth for man, better and holier than 
his first. There is a peculiar simplicity and touch- 
ing singleness in Christian old age which has ri- 
pened gradually and not fitfully. There comes a 
love, more deep and pure than the boy could feel, 
there comes a conviction, with a strength beyond 
all that youth could know, that the earliest lesson 
of Christian life is infinite in its unfoldings, and that 
Christ is all in all. 

THE ‘“SEBKING” oF CHRIST.—“I came to seek 
the lost.” We do not first seek God; God seeks 
us. There is a Spirit pervading time and space 
who seeks the souls of men. At last the seeking 
becomes reciproeal. The Divine Presence is felt 
afar, and the soul begins to turn towards it.- "Then; 
when we begin to seek God, we become conscious 
of God seeking us. -Then we hear the voice of 

personal invitation calling us by name, ~ Zaccheus, 
come down!’ We obey,and “receive Him gladly.’ 
Then the Eternal Presence makes its abode with 


us, and the hour of unutterable joy begins when 
the banquet of Eternal Love is spread within the 


soul, and the Son of God abides there as at a feast. | 


“ Behold, I stand at the door and knock. If any 
man hear my voice I will enter in and sup with 
him.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


OF DONATIONS TO THE 


HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, 
From Feb. 10th to Feb. 25th, 1862. 


HOME. 
We.—Ladies Benevy. Soc. of West Brattleboro, ft... 1 00 
WMass.—Juv. Ben. Soc. of Barre, per E. Crawford. 2 00 
Conn.—Mrs 8. B. Minor, 50c, Mrs Ducher, $1 fr’t 

per N. Cook, Waterbury.......2.20..22.02.. 1.50 
Friends in Unionville, per M. A. Smith.-........ 4 00 
Mrs J. O. Stevens 59e, Effie 10¢, Clinton... 2... 60 
The savings of little Henry, dec,, by his mother, 

Mrs M. Minor of N. Stonington...-.........-. 00 
Ladies of Plymouth Ch. Sew. Soe:, Milford, ft... 19 
Mrs D, A. Wilson, Harwinton.......-..........- 38 
Friends in Sharon, per I". A. Elliot, freight....... 1 00 
A Friend in Middletown...... 22.22.22. re 6 00 
Mrs Ezekiel Beardsley, Roxbury -...+-..-....c.6 50 

Jv. W*.—Miss C. Drakes’ S. 8S. Class in Pregb, Oh, 

PALIT S 2 Olin. toe re wp eae ore ae eee 1 00 
§. School in Bast Wilson... -. 2 33 
Mrs J. M. Howard, Ogdensburg 1 25 
Priends in Amber, freight...2..4-.20.22200 000054 50 
A Gnipple'mmite, Nilo. x20 cetiac6 com oy ian 8068 13 
Mrs A. Mellen, Riehland Station.......-..-...... 50 
Ladies of Camden..--...--..-..-.-------..------ 2 00 
Bequest of Miss Sarah Pearse, formerly of Hart- 

wich, by M. Pearse, Albany.-+.--....:.. pete L000 
A.B. Farnsworth, Hast Bethany.-....--........ 1 00 
Mrs Randal, Olayville.-------------------s...... 50 
Mrs Mary Albro, Sandy Hill../.-.--.-.--.--..--. 109 
8. M. Richards, Spencerport. -.+---- «+ ..--- wh we 25 
Mrs J. N. Avery, Wampsville....-. reore 1,00 
A Friend in Alfred Centre.-..-,---.s-a--ee2y--- 100 


ADVOCATE AND GUARDIAN. 


Libbie Wood and Ellen Rews 28¢ each, Katie 


‘W.00d 0c, ;G ose gan. serwuie oo pols 22s 66 
G. F. Moore, Newport.-.2....222--002 2 50 
Mrs C. J, Woolsey, Astoria, ab. don .. -- 50 00 
Found in bbl. of clothing .............. d 15 
Mrs Maria Kent, Franklinyille........ ad 1 00 
Mrs J. Barker of Wdinburg.....-.-..0.....2.---5 2 00 
. W*. Céty.—Mrs Jemima Tucker, per Mrs Am- 
horst Wight. .....0.......-- «- 5 00 
A Friend, per G. M. Bh. .......- 26 10. 00 
¥*. BF .—Carrie L. Lum, Blizabeth............--5-. 50 
A Friend in Schraalenburg...0..........000---- 50 
8. S. Class in Presbyterian Oh. of Montelair 50c, 
® Friend, Morristown, $1 per Mrs M. I. Hub- 
Py ihas ae Ot eee cor M ures. (cart TOMER Oe 1 50 
JIPa.—Mrs B. K. Dunham, Titusville.......-...... 2.00 
Mrs James Moffatt of New Gastle-...... Be. 6-00: 
A Frtendin Redstone’. i.c. ge. ee cee sarees 1 00 
Ohkto.—Friends in Cherry Valley, per D. Colby, ft. 1 48 
Julia Nelson of Hillsboro. ...--..--.2.-..-.-0---- 1 00 
Friends in Wellington, per Mra J. Neckles. - 100 
Hii.—A. A. Hinman of Hallock.......---.. tia 100 
Mrs lL. B. Wilmot, La Prairie Centre.- fxs 50 
P. M. Hurd, La Fayette.-..........0...-- - 100 
Wm. Hall $3, Mrs Macomber $1 with $1 a 
deceased child; Albione. . 2: .\c-scereenecucene 5 00 
A. Bohanan, E. Ennis, J. Nelson, J: Parker, BE. 
Crosley, H. Hodges, W. Maples and L. Baker, 
10e each, A. M. Fuller, E. 8. Young, E. S, and =. 
H. B. Hodges, W. Babcock, R. F. Gilliard, ©. 
Maples, L. E. Hodges, L. L. Welch, J, Evans, 
Wm. and Ira Babcock, Emma and Lucinda 
Lemon, 5c each, eol. by Eva and L. Hodges, 
Red, Greekqsss:6 gyawsouticiiwitnsest-- adage 1 50 
Wéch.—Friends in Ann Arbor $1 ft., with $1.25 
from a Friend and Mrs OC. Parker, 25¢...-...- 2 50 
Mrs Skeels of Rome... s....2.22 2.0202 5520--00-2- 35 
Mrs Rinney and Mr D. Zimmerman 25c each, Cam- 

DUA Ger rtcrrccrr emilee totter visa ous accu 50. 
W*is.—Emily A. Jerome, Roslin...-.-.-----.---- 1 00 
WIDOWS’ FUND. 
Cox2n.—Friends, Cheshire, per Mrs B. J. Hotchkiss 2 00 

Mrs C. Bacon $1. C. H., B.C. and M. Wileox, E.. 
Gilliard, G. Boardman, Lavinia, Charles, Pliny 
and Joel E. Bacon, 25c¢ each, B. and E. Bacen, 
KE. Bailey, M. Hough and a Friend 20c each, 
W. H. Wilcox, 10c, persL. A. Wileox, Middle- 
COW Roe 5 PaO ea is etic sng sakes Santas 4 35 
J¥*. W°.—Mrs G. Noyes, Edinburgh...-......- 1 09 
IPa,—t. BE. L. Fobes, Lindemville..-. 2.22. .222.2.. 1 00 
LIFE MEMBERS. 
v*¢.—Mrs P. R. Baden of New Haven, full payt. on 
if Li. Meee : ¥ 10.00. 
Cé.—Mrs Abby B. Bates of North Stamford to apply 
on 2d payt. of L. M..o..-. si 40-2 een sce-s- 3 00 
Friends in Hanover Society $2, with $1 from Mrs 
Lee and her §, S. Class to apply on EL. M. here- 
after named, per Mrs D, A. Allen, Sprague-.. 3 00 
*, W*.—Dea. Sheldou Warner, to complete L. M. of 
Misys Florilla Warner of Pitcher, per Mrs E. W. 
AMON ere sinh coer teat octal aeeeseeeceeecees, 1000 
Wr*és.—J. Quincy Adams of Fall River, full payt. 
on L. M, for his wife, Mys Lucy §. Adams-... 10.00 


Glothing and Provisions, — 


Rec'd from Feb. \0th to Feb. 25th, 1862. 


JV, FY, —Canaan, a package of quilts and clothing from la- 
dies in Canaan, per Mrs C. L. Gerould, Z 


Wt ,—Now Haven, a package of boys’ jackets, articles for 
Sales-room and toys for nursery from Mrs P. R. Bar- 
tow and childrens’ skirts from Mrs-Piteh, 74 years old, 
since deceased. 


MHass.—Sudbury, a eribquilt from Mary FE. Dickinson, 
completed before she was six years old. 
Wiamsburg, a bag of quilts and clothing from Mrs Re- 
becca R, Thayer, Mrs Joshua Crosby and Mrs FPrank- 
lim Crosby, eth ‘ 
Chicopee, 2 bbls. clothing from the ladies. 


Conn.—Canton Centre, a box of quilts and clothing from aw 


few ladies, per Mrs W. Whiting. 

Cowhill District, Clinton, a box of clothing from the la- 
dies, # quilt and pop-corn from Effie Stevens and edg- 
ing and insertion froman invalid. 

Whitney ville, « bbl, of clothing from a, few friends, and a 
quilt from Annie Beekley, a little “Home” ehild, per 
‘Mys Austin Putnam. ~ 

Warehouse Point, Mast Windsor, an apron for the Sales: 
room from Sarah B. Woodworth. i 

eee ae fur vietorine and cuffs from Mrs John 
Abernethy, } 

Snftela, 7 pe oe Pe on Mary Spencer, 

ilford, a ilte and clothing fy © ladies. of 
Plymouth Church Sewing Soctety. Ti ve 


_ the same rate for any additional number. 


ENE LIT Tee sae arta onng Aen SAO inate apnea eetiehetienen ees 


Newtown, a cradle:quilt from Sarah BH. Maore- 


/¥. ¥*.—Blooming Grove, a bbl. of clothing from the 
Union Female Beney. Soc, per Mrs M. Rice. 

Ridgebury, a package of qullts and clothing from the 
Union Sewing Soc, 

Union Springs, a box of clothing from the scholars of 
Friends Academy and toys for Nursery from Emily 
Thomas, per Mrs Mary H. Thomas. 

Amber, a box of quilts and clothing from the Sew. Soc., 
also a bundle of clothing from Mrs ©. Congdon and 1 

_, auilt from Miss Francis of Skaneateles. 

Nile, a box of quilts and clothing from friends of Nile, per 
Mary Crandall. 

Smyrna, a quilt from Mrs Amelia Knowles. 

Castle Creek, 2 hoods, 1 pair shoes and basted patch-work, 
from Mrg Smithers, 

Ithaca, a package of clothing and 2 crochet collars for 
Sales‘toom, from Anna M, 

Lares eta collar, euffy and tatting, from Miss C. OC. 

right, 

Galway, a barrel of clothing and provisions, from the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, per Mrs. Wi. N. Beors. 

Goshen, a sack. of clothing, from Mrs, Reeves, Mrs. Wood 
and others, j ; 

Waverly, a package of clothing, from a few friends. 

pr pOy py a quilt, from, Mrs, Tripler. 

rooklyn, a package of clothing and worsted ba 
Mrs. B. W. Entwisle. J ee 
Williamsburgh, a worsted collar, from Gussie Lewis. 


, W. City —A package of clothing, from Miss Bring 


made. 
A package of clothing, from Mrs Starr. 
do do from a friend, * 
do do do do 
do do from an old lady. 


Two woolen comforters, from Miss E. Burke. 
Half barrel. and basket of Havana oranges, from Mr. Al- 
fred Edwards. . 
Packaee of books from Kiggins & Kellogg, per Mrs. E. 
tarr. : aoe 
19 doz. assorted spool cotton, from Jonas Brook é& Broth- 
eu (W. H. Smith, 32 and 34 Vesey street,) per Mrs. 
tarr. 
Mrs. Berrian, bundle clothing. 
New York Bible Society, per Mr. Stephen Smyth, agent, 
100 Testaments for Industrial Schools. 
An “Unknown Friend,” 21 barrels of flour, 


-V. J.—Salem, 4 collars from Mrs. Hannah Wheeler. 
Unknown, 6 fancy paper baskets for Sales-room. 


REI cele, a package of clothing from Mrz. T. §. 
Fitch. 7 Z 
Girard, a box of clothing, flour, dried apples, cheese, etc., 
from Joseph Blair; also, mittens, soeks and tatting 
for Sales-room, from Miss Prosser, Mrs. Sullivan and 
other ladies. - - A ; 
Allentown, a barrel of quilts and elothing from Mrs, J..N. 
Gregory. é 
@hto.—Avon, a box of quilts and clothing, from the Lit- 
tle Girls’ Society, per Martha Warren, 
Farmington, a box of clothing from — 
Mrs. A. D. Kibber. : ~ 
Wayne, a box of quilts and clothing from the Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society; also a package-from Mrs. Russel, 
dried apples, berries. andnuts, from Mrs. 1. B. Parker 
and Emma Cortelyeo. ee 


tek .—Rome, a box of quilts, clothing, dried fruit, but- 


ter, ete., from several friends of Rome and Cambridge, 
per Mrs. S, Ancelia Bond. i 


W8%s,—N. W. Oakfield and S. W, Lamartine, a box of 
quilts and clothing, from the Ladies’ Benevolent So. 
ciety, per Miss H. M, Ash. : 


Onkknown.—A package of clothing and a quilt, with W.- 
i... Knowles written on the outside. 
A sack containing garments of various kinds, 1 comforta- 
able, patehwork, basted work. ete. —. ; p 
A box of quilts, dresses, basque, 1 coat, 1 pai pants, 1 
boy’s cap, hood, mittens, 1 peck apples, axe é 


Society, per 


ADVOCATE AND GUARDIAN, 
VOL. XXVI, . 

THE ADVOCATE AND GUARDIAN ix the organ of the 
American Female Guardian Society, and Home for the 
Friendless, and is published under the supervision ef a Com-. - 
mittes selected from its Officers. It is issued on the first and 
fifteenth of each month, and has a circulation of forty-five 
thousand, OS ; 

The object of the Paper is to aid parents in the aischargu 
of parental obligations, to guard the young from the snares 
that often lie concealed in life's pathway—to befriend iho. 


-friendless—to protect and guard the neglected children of. 


our cities, and train them to Virtue and  usefulness—in a- 
word, to advocate “whatsoever things are:pure, lovely and 


_of good report.” The avails of the paper, after Meeting its 
_ current expenses, ave devoted solely to objects of beneyo- 


lence. fier 
_TrRMs:—$t per aunumi, in advance; $5 for ten eopies 
enclosed in one wrapper, abd sent to one address y and at: 


PRICES Stary 


His’ oF Batted ors 


SR PR 


100 


INSTRUCTION. 


PA E’S 
MERCANTILE COLLEGES, 


(Established 1849.) 


Open day and evening, at 62 Bowery, New York, and at 
283 Fulton street, Brooklyn, for instruction hs Bookkeeping 
by single and double entry, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Penmanship, Algebra, &c. Terms—Penmanship and 
Arithmetic, three months, 78 lessons, each $10. Bookkeep- 
ing, double entry, $5 per month, or $10, lessons unlimited. 
Commutation for all branches to qualify young men for 
business, from $15 to $20. ‘Col. Paine, the well-known 
teacher of writing is one of the best instructors in the State.” 


“Newport Mercury. 641-5 
NS ie A a Se ee 


THE THREE DARLINGS; or, The Children of Adop- 
tion. By H. E.B. 100 pp. 1l6mo. Two Nngravings. 
Price 20 cts. 

THE BOND FAMILY; or, Self-Restraint and Self-Cul- 
ture. By H.E.B. 185 pp. 16mo. Two Engravings. 
Price 25 cts, 

THE HARWOODS; or, the Secret of Happiness. By 
Effie Johnson. 83 pp. 18mo. Price 15 cts. 

SAW UP AND SAW DOWN, and WHAT SMALL 
HANDS MAY DO. By Mrs. H. C. Knight. 54 pp. 
16mo. Two Engravings. Price 15 cts. 

LETTERS TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By S. J. 
108 pp. 18mo. Price 20 cts, 

Sent by mail, on receipt of price, at the Advocate & Guar- 
dian Office, 29 East 29th Street, New York. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF “HOME” SCENES. 


There have been prepared, in order to give our distant 

friends a more perfect idea of the institution in its details, 

..a skeries of twelve beautiful pictures, taken with life-like 
‘accuracy, by the well-known photographer, E. ANTHONY, 
embracing the following : 

HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, 32 E. 30th St 

CHILDREN’S DORMITORY. 

NURSERY DORMITORY. 

NURSERY CHILDREN. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN AT PLAY. 

HOME CHAPEL, 29 E. 29th St. 

CHILDREN JN SCHOOL. 

CHILDREN IN CHAPEL. s 

9. CHILDREN ON GALLERY—Anniversary. 

10, CHILDREN AT DINNER—Thanksgiving. 

11. PLAY GROUND SCENE. 

12, ADVOCATE & GUARDIAN PRINTING OFFICE 


Price, plain, 25¢: each, the whole set, $2.50; colered. 35¢. 
each, $3.50 the set, sent by mail free of postage. STEREO- 
SCOPES (in which to view them,) from $1 to $5. 


Profits entirely devoted to the “ Home.” 


Address: Advocate and Guardian. 
* Care Mrs. Sarah A. Stoné 
Boz 4740 New York, 


$1 orm O91 


OLD PostacE Sramps.—ALt persons remitting 
funds to this office are requested to avoid inclosing 
OLD PostaGcE STAMPS, which are now worthless and 
cannot be acknowledged as cash. 


- |_ ee 
WE would respectfully request our correspondents 
to have all letters, containing money, registered, when it is 
impossible to procure drafts. 


THE carrier of this paper, MR. JOHN LINE is authorized 
to receive subscriptions. 
. 


To Donors,—Small Packages, sent to the City by private 
hand, may be left at either of the following places: 

Hubbard and Gillette, dealers in Straw Goods, Hats, 
Caps, Umbrellas, Parasols, &c., 18 Cortlandt Street. 

Jas. O. Bennett, Commission Merchant, New Produce 
Exchange, Cor, Whitehall & Pear]. 


NOTICES. 


The next meeting of the Board of Managers of the Ameri- 
can Female Guardian Society will be held at the Home, 32 
East 30th Street, on Wednesday, April 2, at 10 o'clock, A 
M. Members of the Board and friends of the Society, are 
invited to attend withoufurther notice. ~ os get Ree 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. =. 
A regular meeting is held eyery Friday, at 10 A. M. in 
the Home Committee Room for the purpose of preparing 


_ effort are invited to attend. 


work for the Industrial Schools. Ladies friendly tothe | 


ADVOCATE AND GUARDIAN. 


—$ AY] 0 
238 Broa 
roa Way, 
Descriptive Circularswith Samplesof Work 
will be serit mail free. 


Boston Office, 292 WASHINGTON ST. 
48 Philadelphia Ofice, 922 CHESTNUT ST. 


RS. S. A. EVANS, Dealer in Threads, Needles, Corse ts 

Hosiery, Laces, Embroideries, Trimmings, Fancy 

Goods, Perfumery and Stationery, No. 420 Fourth Avenue, 
one door from 30th Street, New York. 624 


OME WHISPERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

By Melva. Handsomely bound-12mo volume, of 838 

pages, well printed on fine paper. 75c., Gilt, $1—sent by 

Mail, free of Postage. x 

Address, Advocate and Guardian Office, 29 East 29th St. 
New York. 


RECKS AND RESCUES. BY AN EARLY MEM- 
ber of the Board of Managers of the A. F. G. Society 
Containing some of the most prominent cases in the early 
History of the Femme Guardian Society. A handsomely- 
bound 12mo. volume of 255 pages, well printed on fine paper, 
with four engravings 75c., Gilt, $1—sent by Mail free of 
Postage. E : 
Address, Advocate and Guardian Office, 29 Bax 29th St., 
New York. 


ALKS OF USEFULNESS AMONG THE SINNING 

and the Sorrowing ; or Reminiscences of the Life- 
Work of Margaret Prior. A new edition—the 17th—hand- 
somely printed on fine white paper, and well bound 
uniformly with Home Whispers and Wrecks and Rescues, 
and will be sent by mail, posses free on receipt of price at 
the Advocate and Guardian-Office, 29 East 29th St., New 
York. Price, Extra Muslin, 60e:, Gilt, 80c. 


iE Hey send a copy of each of the following, post-paid 
tor $2. 7 
HOME WHISPERS, f 
WRECKS AND RESCUES, 
WALKS OF USEFULNESS, 
or; for $2 with the names of two new subscribers to the 
Advocate, we will send the New [Edition of WALKS OF 
USEFULNESS, as a premium. Address, Advocate and 
Guardian Office, 29 East 29th Street, N, Y. j 


Aims of the Am. Female Guardian Soe. 


1st.—The Society aims to reseue from degradation, physi- 
cai and moral, the children of want, homelessness and sorrow, 
wherever found—who may be committed to the Society in 
accordance with its Charter—and after a suitable probation 
in their institution, to learn to what they arc best adapted, 
&c., to secure for them permanent country homes in Chris- 
tian families. eis ea 

24.—To reach as many as yossible of this same exposed 
class of children, who though preyented by surrounding cir- 
cumstances, from becoming Home beneficiaries as inmates, 
may, nevertheless, be withdrawn from the education of the 
city street, taught habits of industry and prepriety of con- 
duct, the knowledge of the Bible, &c., andburrounded by 
influences that may be protective and saving. 

(Several hundred of this class receive food, raiment, in- 
struction and watch-eare through the agency of the Society.) 
. 34.—To afford a place and means of protection for destitute 
respectable young women, without: employment, friends or 
home, and within the ago and circumstances of temptation, 
4th._To aid and encourage destitute American widows 
with small children, to avoid a spe 


p ation as long as practi- 
cable, by furnishing apparel, “i 


ing, ete. at discretion ; 
securing réemunerative emplo; as far as it may’be ob- 
tained, and also to admonish the ay. of the moral pit-falls 
that often abound in the pathway 16 lowly. 


- 5th.—To use the Press to 


vent 


nblic zai’ ‘in behalf 


OMGOPHATIC DOMEST 
J | taining also Chapters ae. Pienn ICE. Con- 
natomy, and an Abridged Materia Medica» Hygiene, 
GuERNSEY, M.D. Second Edition, Enlarged, Renee 
prove 653 Pages, 12mo,, Price $1.50,” viet and 
is is the most complete work on { bee 
tic Practice ever published. In wages 10 the emer 
the Treatment of Diseascs, it contains chapters oy Ricotta 
and Physiology, illustrated with elegant plates ; alk 
chapter on Hygiene; an abridged Materia “Medica” and a 
Dissertion on the True Theory of Oure. Ee 4 
(= Orders, enclosing the price, and 25 cents adi 
lor postage, may be sent to the office of the Adva 
Guardian, and the book will be forwarded by ma } 


a 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


(= MINISTERS, who occasionally present to thay 


people the claims of the Society, can receive the paper free 
of charge. We shall be glad to hear from all denen 
receiving it, as the list is being revised. Risijesten§ 


[FFP Please always send post-office address—including 
COUNTY and STATE—in every letter ; it saves Wee 
trouble, and prevents delay. © ¢ ; 


7 (C= Postage on this Paper, in the State of New York, 
6e: a peor in advance. Out of New York State, 12c. ayear, 
payable at the post-office, where the paper is received. 


Postage on Canada papers, which should be sent with the 
Subscription price, 12c. a year. ) BIA 


POSTMASTERS and others, desiring papers to be 
discontinued, will please send the name of the P. O. as well 
ag of the Subscriber. wth in ‘ 


BOUND VOLUMES of the Advocate and Family 
Guardian.—A few copies of each of 1858, 1859 and.1860 are 
on hand, price $1 for ‘58; $1.25 for 59 and 60, neatly bound 
in muslin. ‘The postage being 45c., itis better to have them 
sent by express or private hand. gs ati witty 

ALL MONEY SENT.FOR BOOKS, to the ADVOCATE 
and Guardian Office, must be at the risk of those sending it. 
[f possible remit drafts on New York, payable to order. 


(ee Packages—not letters—shoul be marked : 


HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, 
29 East 29th Street, New York. — 
Care : 

A. Chapman, (Healey’s Express,, Pier 16, N. R. 
Ce ee 
A list of articles, with donors’ names and post-office ad- 

dress, should be enclosed in package, and another similar list 
sent by mail, stating when the package was forwarded. 


{eS Special Notice to Advertisers, 4] 
(= Advertisements of MEDICINES are not admitted 


Owing to the rapid increase in our circulation, we are 
compelled to raise the price of Advertising to 20 cents a line, 


(Nonpareil,) each insertion. Business Notices, 40 cents aline, — 


(Minion.) - These - are lower than any paper of equa 
i pees eee ep rene chee 


Important Legacies have been lost to the Home through 


informality. It is therefore earnestly requested of those who — 


design to benefit the Institution by giving it a place in their 
last Will and Testament, that they would use the following: 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. =” 


I give and bequeath to the American Female Guardian — 


Society; incorporated by the Legislature of New York, in 
the year 1849, the sum of $———, to be applied for the 
Benefit of the Home for the Friendless, or to other charit- 
able uses of said Society. rie ; : 


aceasta ic a INE MEE NET 


So ee ee 


write against their names, their place of residence, an 
that they signed the instrument iu the presence of 

tor and each other, and that the testator de 
that it was his or her last Will and Testament 


Phe Willshould be attested by three witnesses, whe ae ie 
8 


